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THE SUNNY SIDE 
OF ASIA 


Chapter I 
SIX COUNTRIES IN THREE DAYS?! 


THERE is magic in the Orient Express. A rail- 
way carriage speeds through the meadows of 
Normandy, flaunting the destination Stamboul, 
promising to travel in three days from scenes of 
pastoral charm to minarets overlooking the old, 
somber shores of Asia. No other train in the 
world bears comparison in frequency of frontiers 
crossed. Visas and stamps of entrée and sortie 
fill half an American passport. The dizzy tran- 
sition from one country to the next involves di- 
versities of culture, geography, language, physi- 


1This book is one of the minor disasters of the Chinese 
civil war. The author set out in the summer of 1926 upon a 
trip across southern Asia, with no intention of recording his 
experiences. When the trouble in China made it unfeasible to 
visit that country, and the charm of spring in Japan tempted 
to reminiscence and rest, a few weeks sufficed for the writing 
of a book which the author has no hope that his professional 


associates will pardon, 
R, M. E, 
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ognomy, coinage, costume, gastronomy, climate, 
deportment, and even entomology. What a state 
of mind this produces in me, for whom crossing 
the Balkans is only the preface and Constanti- 
nople the first chapter of a journey across all the 
lands of southern Asia to the China Sea! The 
Balkans trip is only a walk down the long plat- 
form of the railroad terminal where real travel 
begins. 

Aboard the Orient Express, persisting through 
all changes, is the flavor and atmosphere of the 
Levant. An old Spanish Jew, a native resident 
of Constantinople, whither his family was driven 
by the Inquisitors, shared the compartment with 
me. He was alert, gentle, and sad. A heart spe- 
cialist in Vienna had told him he could not hope 
to look out for long upon the cypresses in his 
walled garden above the Golden Horn. In the 
next compartment was the Hungarian consul at 
Constantinople, a loquacious Armenian and a wel- 
come fellow-passenger who acted as commissary 
for the whole car, purchasing melons at wayside 
stations—for fair prices. At the end of the car 
were two pretty French girls and their scarcely 
older-looking mother, all three with bobbed hair 
and the shortest skirts Paris permits. The young- 
est daughter was pleased at my undisguised sur- 
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prise when she told me later that they were Turks 


_ =the new women of that officially emancipated 


_ nation. She asked me if I could Charleston, and 

whether I had visited Hollywood. I wondered if 
I had left home only to observe the Americani- 
zation of the world. 

Frequently no diagnosis of nationality is pos- 
sible in the Levant. Most of my meals were eaten 
in the company of a suave gentleman whose card 
gave the address of a London club which sounded 
flawlessly right. He spoke Oxford English and 
Parisian French, but his name was Italian. He 
stooped to pique my curiosity by remarking that 
if the train arrived two hours late he would miss 
connections across the Bosporus, which might cost 
him a mining concession in the northeast of Tur- 
key. If I may believe him, it was the first and 
last instance in my travels in the Orient where 
time made any difference in a transaction. 

On the train I got my first hint that the next 
stage after the Americanization of the world may 
be its Russianization. A Hindu, learning that I 
was bound for India, sought my acquaintance. 
He really frightened me—I, who have always 
laughed at “red” scares in the States and who have 
believed that an overthrow of the established order 
could not be brought about in America, where 
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there are enough of the good things for every- 
body if properly shared, except by mad greed or 
an unthinkable multiplication of those who merely 
own for a living. The Hindu was a chemist with 
a Ph.D. degree from the University of Leipsic, 
an expert in the manufacture of smokeless pow- 
der. He forfeited his British citizenship by fight- 
ing on the side of the Central Powers and assist- 
ing the Turks at the Dardanelles. He passion- 
ately hates England. In his capacity as explosives 
expert he has been in Afghanistan. He convinced 
me, a recent reader of Lowell Thomas’s “Beyond 
the Khyber Pass,” that he knew the present Ameer 
personally and well. In telling of his expulsion 
from the country because suspected of intrigue 
with Moscow, and in his replies to questions about 
anti-British revolutionary organization in and out 
of India, I found grounds for alarm which a visit 
to that country has since a good deal abated. To 
be sure, he warned me that no one in India would 
dare to speak so openly. When there I found it 
useful interviewing technique to repeat this state- 
ment as a challenge to my source of information 
to speak up. Twice I was laughingly accused of 
having invented a mythical revolutionary on the 
train west of Constantinople for the purpose of 


pumping. 


¥ 
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Chapter II 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE ZGEAN SEA 


Every great harbor in the world has inspired at 
least one famous writer. After Kinglake’s descrip- - 
tion in “Eothen” of how the sea comes to Stam- 
boul, no author who visits Constantinople should 


have the temerity to use words of his own in 


singing the praises of the Bosporus, or the Sweet 
Waters of Asia, or the Sea of Marmora. But 
though the sea endures, the contours of the land 
and the fretted skyline of temples and habita- 
tions, and all that goes on in them, change from 
decade to decade. Now slender minarets are slip- 
ping more and more out of plumb; though it is 
not, alas! for fear of gravity but of persecution 
that the muezzins no longer climb five times a 
day to call the faithful to prayer. The staging 
around the dome of the Mosque of Santa Sophia 


(the name of which should always be followed 


by its translation, Church of the Holy Wisdom, 
lest it be confused by the irreverent with an aged 


female relative whose name looks the same) guar- 
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antees that posterity will continue for a while 
at least to marvel at the venerable magnificence 
of the most historical building we owe to Chris- 
tianity, and curiously, also, the prototype of Mo- 
hammedan mosques. The kiosks of the sultan’s 
palace are now open to the public. I saw the 
personnel of several Japanese training ships and 
destroyers being shown through them by guides 
from the Turkish navy who conversed with the 
visitors in English. Thus do the two ends of Asia 
warn Esperantists to hurry before their cause is 
lost. 

Constantinople to-day, as so often in history, 
languishes under a cloud. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
cannot make up his mind what to do with it, 
and may yet repent of his victory over the Euro- 
pean powers in 1923. The bedizened city, whose 
embraces have drawn so many peoples to her that 
she has been called the Harlot of the East, does 
not belong integrally in a Turkey-in-Asia repub- 
lic. Yet its ancient prestige and luster act to post- 
pone the day when the new capital will be taken 
seriously. Angora now gets into the papers chiefly 
for mud, malaria, and murders. The great pow- 
ers, for reasons best known to their foreign offices, 
relinquished an occupation of Constantinople 
which might have been transformed into control 
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by the League of Nations. The surmise has been 
ventured that England feared a Mohammedan 
uprising if infidel hands lay too long on the city 
of the califs. In view of the subsequent abolition 
of the califate by the Turkish republic, the pa- 
thetic band of English pilgrims who came while 
I was there to visit the graves of their dead at 
Gallipoli must have felt that the allies unneces- 
sarily abandoned an advantage gained at terrible 
cost. The trade of Constantinople, in the hands 
of Greeks, Armenians, and Levantines, whose title 
‘to the city has always been stronger than the 
Turks’, is dying under repressive legislation. 
Hatred of Mustapha Kemal, whose sanguinary 
policies show as yet little sign of being precursors 
to constitutional government, was so intense that 
for years after he became president he dared 
not set foot in the city where heads too much 
attached to fezes were taken off along with the 
prohibited headgear. 

For some years it has been possible to go by 
train from Scutari, opposite Constantinople, ‘to 
Syria and Palestine, and thence on down to Cairo. 
My acquaintances in Constantinople assured me 
that the trip would be hot, dirty, and uninterest- 
ing in comparison with the voyage through the 
Dardanelles, the AXgean, and the eastern Medi- 
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terranean. I chose to go by boat to Syria, little 
realizing at the time that it was to be my only 
salt-water voyage on the journey from the Eng- 
lish Channel to the China Sea. An absolutist might 
regret not having made that lap overland too. 
In general, any man not blindly in love with 
the ocean will admit that waves in the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean look much like those in 
the Atlantic if they are out of sight of land. 
With this opinion I thoroughly agree, but if I 
were back in Constantinople I should still prefer 
the charms of the Mediterranean. Ulysses knew 
what he was about when he took ten years to 
get home from Troy. 

The steamer on which I sailed passed through 
the Dardanelles at night. A tiny moon glided into 
the sea just in time to intensify the shades of 
black over the ill-fated shores where Turkish bat- 
teries behind the hills still challenge the navies 
of the world. At Smyrna next morning, under 
a blazing sun, we saw more of the destructive 
power of war. Blackened ruins of the devastated 
quarter, extending far along the abandoned 
waterfront, will stand a long time before the 
conqueror Turk shows enough energy to rebuild 
them. It is much more to Turkish taste to cele- 
brate a military holiday with a martial parade, 
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as they did the day we were there. The side of 


_ our steamer was a near enough vantage point — 


from which to watch it, I thought, remembering 
one day in Constantinople when the city garrison 
marched by me in an alley too narrow to let either 
me or the odor of unwashed heroes escape. The 
holiday din made by the whistles of every ship 
in the harbor, including, ironically enough, a 
Greek steamer anchored beside us, echoed Turk- 
ish glory to the disdainful twin peaks which are 
the highest of the great mountain range which 
rises beyond the harbor. At least, I hope those 
mountains are disdainful. We sailed at sunset, 
heading into the west, and as I turned to look 
back at the city in the bowl of the majestic 
amphitheater I wondered how long nature’s finest 
handiwork must be a stage for human brutality. 

The promontories and islands of the AUgean 
Sea are unsubmerged summits, sloping for the 
most part abruptly to the water. Rivers have 
added fertile alluvial plains, now spread with 
olive groves. The coloring is reds and grays above, 
greens and yellows below, all bright under the 
fresh September sky. Low rainfall has preserved 
the contours of the hills so well that descriptions of 
classical sites by ancient writers still correspond 
to what may be seen through binoculars from 


dite. ‘But people did not make long pilgrimages _ 


: =< Peidesean skill could have made the — = 


to behold it, it was not as a statue the object 
of worship, and frenzied young men did not kill 
themselves at its feet. All these things, and more, 
were true of the Cnidian Aphrodite. Authentic 
documents prove that the statue was in existence 
until destroyed by fire at Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century. Several copies have survived, 
which, though inferior, are nevertheless so beau- 
tiful that they remove all limits to our regret 
at losing the original and to our credulity in 
reading the legends about it. 

Sailing closer, we saw beneath olive trees the 
foundation tracings of the temples of Cnidos, its 
theaters, agora, gymnasium, and the precinct of 
Demeter. No modern dwellings mar the site. Far- 
ther up the mountain the turrets and walls of 
the ancient acropolis stand guard. Peace, sun, 
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and air, and the wash of a purple sea—the men 


z like gods are gone. 


In the afternoon of the same day we came to 
the island of Rhodes, which Italy wrested from 
Turkey a few years ago. The Colossus, which 
was one of the original seven wonders of the 
world, has long since disappeared. An earthquake 
toppled it over after an upright existence of only 
a century and a half. Eight hundred years later 
the Arabs gathered up its metal remains, and 
we are told that when they came to Syria a 
thousand camels were needed to haul them. No 
wonder that overheated imaginative travelers re- 
ported throughout the ancient world that the 
Colossus bestrode the harbor so that ships could 
pass between its legs. 

The walls, moat, and towers of Rhodes were 
built by the Knights of St. John during an occu- 
pation which lasted throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, withstanding many long sieges. 
We feel admiration and at the same time envy 
for the ardent, brave Christians who built and 
defended this far-away outpost of the faith. 

Modern Rhodes is miraculously clean and neat. 
The streets, paved with tiny stones, are like floors. 
A network of alleys, seven or eight feet wide, leads 
through the quarters of the city, separate for 


a 
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Turks and Jews. Once when my companion in- 
quired of me whether we were in the ghetto the 
correct answer came before I could speak. A small 
boy ran up behind us, asking in English, “Mister, 
do you want to change your money?” Family 
groups of finely featured Jews, sitting in door- 
ways, or in the cool, dark rooms and garden 
courtyards behind them, set an example of dig- 
nity which prevented us from poking about as 
freely as curiosity prompted. 

Beirut is not a charming city, but I shall long 
remember it for the Arabian café where I had the 
first perfect cup of coffee in my life—black, 
smooth, and three times repeated. It is a pity 
that my stomach was not equally pleased over 
the cold—not cool—smoke from a Turkish water- 
pipe, a nargileh, which I ventured to smoke after 
inserting a rolled calling-card in the mouthpiece. 
Beirut, being a little French capital, is noisy 
with the same insistent auto horns which are 
heard in Paris; but in Paris they can be for- 
given for the delightful destinations toward which 
they clear a way. Beirut has an admirable idea, 
imperfectly carried out, in its itinerant soda foun- 
tains. It also boasts a golf course, a swimming 
club, a soul-saving American university, and a 
life-saving water-front café. 
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‘France is having great difficulty in the ad- 
_ ministration of Syria, mandated to her by the 
- League of Nations. In addition to the long-drawn- 
out struggle with the rebel Druses, there has been 
much petty friction with the inhabitants of the 
cities. One night in Beirut we went to the free 
band concert and motion-picture entertainment, 
given in front of the military club on the water- 
front where promenaders cannot easily avoid it. 
Less than seventy civilians were present, and half 
of them were in the company of men in uniform. 
A newspaper editor confirmed our suspicions of 
a systematic boycott. The motion-picture, prob- 
ably intended to popularize France, was the 
American-made ‘‘Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 
The effort to subdue the Druses has cost more 
lives and revenue than we shall ever be allowed to 
know. France has been arraigned by public opin- 
ion the world over for the bombardment of Da- 
mascus in 1925, an act of wanton destruction, 
violating the precedents and laws of nations for 
dealing with rebellious minorities, and less credit- 
able because apparently prompted by a spirit of 
vindictive pique. Her government in Syria is still 
on trial. Her neighbors are unsympathetic. 
Feisal, the popular Arabian and rebel chieftain 
driven out of Syria by French troops, was 
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promptly made king of the adjoining state, Iraq, 
under British protection. His older brother heads 
the government of Kerak, included in the British 
Palestine mandate, on Syria’s southern frontier. 
The openly hostile remains of the Turkish Empire 
from which Syria was carved border the French 
mandate on the north. Only the Mediterranean 
smiles on the French in Syria, and even in that 
direction Mussolini’s demands for more room for 
Italian babies presage trouble. 


Chapter III 
THE CITY OF THE SUN 


Unper ordinary conditions it is possible to visit 
both Baalbek and Damascus by automobile on 
a single trip over the Lebanon Mountains. I was 
unable to do so because the Damascus road was 
closed to traffic on account of the activities of 
Druse snipers. The excursion to Baalbek can 
be made by starting from Beirut at sunrise and 
returning before sunset. I went with two Italians 
and. a Frenchman, all blessed with Latin exuber- 
ance and enthusiasm. At first one of the Italians 
was apprehensive because the police would give 
no positive guarantees that bandits who had al- 
ready “shot up” Baalbek once, kidnapping the 
innkeeper, would not appear again. We followed 
their advice to leave purses and watches behind. 
But no timidity could outlast the exhilaration of 
climbing in an hour from the Mediterranean to 
a height of forty-five hundred feet, through palm 
groves and olive orchards to biblically correct 


grazing lands. We coasted from there down an 
17 
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almost scully steep descent to a green valley, ~ : 


with the Anti-Lebanons beyond. Vineyards lined 
the road. Large, white grapes were being gathered 
for making a celebrated wine. Being an Ameri- 
can, I proposed that we advance the cause of 
prohibition by eating as many as possible, dimly 
foreseeing that the sacrifice of our bottled drink- 
ing water to wash and cool them would necessitate 
the consumption of an equal amount of wine at 
lunch. 

No soberly chosen words can convey an ade- 
quate impression of the size, beauty, and gran- 
deur of the temples at Baalbek. Perhaps they 
were more magnificent in the first century of the 
Christian era, when Rome ruled and colonized the 
eastern Mediterranean, and the city called Heli- 
opolis, or City of the Sun, was new. Even in those 
days they could hardly have been more stimulat- 
ing to the imagination than now, surrounded 
by a little village of the ordinary and even squalid 
sort which so frequently nestles up to the monu- 
ments of antiquity, as if for the express purpose 
of forcing comparison between the glory of the 
past and the meanness of the present. Vandals, 
earthquakes, and time have done their worst, with 
little avail. Here, if anywhere, the part is greater 
than the whole. 
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_ The lustrous ocher color of the stones is unique 
—gold is the word, but people don’t believe you 
when you use it. From a portico of the Temple 
of Jupiter, under the shadow of six giant col- 
umns, there is a vista across masses of dark green 
trees, marking a course of running water, to rose- 
colored mountains rimming the valley, and 
crowned even in September with snowfields. 

Only after Baalbek has been unstintedly 
praised, with all the emphasis which might hope- 
fully stir the steamship companies to add it to 
the itinerary of Mediterranean cruises as soon as 
the trip inland can be made with complete secur- 
ity, is it fair to add a word of reservation. Baal- 
bek is the expression of religious decadence. Its 
temples, the Temple of Bacchus, for example, 
though unmistakably the former scenes of cere- 
monials of great splendor, speak no word to 
the heart. The Pantheon, which sprang from the 
soil of the most beautiful mythology the race has 
created, here received its last homage—formal, 
empty, lacking all moral instigations. The vitality 
to build greatiy in stone remained long after 
spiritual inspiration was gone. Baalbek is a mon- 
ument to the vanity and even fatality of great 
riches. 

Another fallen empire has left traces at Baal- 
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bek. Four holes in the north wall of the Temple 
of Bacchus bear witness to the childish egotism 
of the last emperor of Germany. When Wilhelm 
visited Baalbek in 1898 his feelings were intense. 
No one would grudge even an emperor that. But 
neither his feelings nor the liberal expenditure 
of German money in archeological investiga- 
tions, nor his elaborate flirtation with the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, excuses the bad taste of bolting 
a tablet, commemorative of the visit, to a conspic- 
uous place on a ruin which was in its second 
millennium before his Kultur was invented and 
which already has outlasted his empire by a 
decade. 

Variations on the theme “Sic transit gloria” 
are, I suppose, constantly running through the 
heads of all who are not unabashedly flippant 
in the presence of relics of vanished civilizations. 
Reflections of this kind constitute one of the 
charms of such visits—not because they are melan- 
choly, for essentially I do not believe they are 
that, but rather because they call a halt upon 
exaggerated concern over our own affairs. Often 
the appeal of the past is greatest where its vestiges 
are most scanty, now affording evidence of the 
effacing power of time, and again of the jealousy 
and lust of destruction which men so often display 
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es aed the accomplishments of predecessors 
greater than themselves. Visiting Baalbek, there 
_ comes to mind the picture of another far-away 
outpost of the Roman Empire. The wall between 
England and Scotland, physically unimpressive, 
at least in comparison with the Chinese Wall, is 
one of the most exciting, stimulating ruins to be 
seen in Europe. Across the island, from sea to 
sea, intended not so much for defense as for a 
symbol of imperial ambition attained, its wind- 
ing course over hills and moors of indescribable 
loveliness still tells more of the might of Rome 
‘than the Colosseum or the Appian Way. One of 
my dreams is to spend a month at Housesteads, 
or Borcovicium, as this Pompeii of Roman Britain 
was then called, reading Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall.” I should learn with fresh wonder that Con- 
stantine was first acclaimed emperor by his legions 
at York on a day when magnificent Heliopolis, 
at the antipodes of the empire, was already old. 
It would be a pity to leave Baalbek without 
an examination of its almost certainly truthful 
title to a “world’s greatest.” The so-called Stone 
of the Pregnant Woman is claimed to be the 
largest cut stone in the world. It has never been 
moved, for one face, sixty feet in length, is still 
unseparated from Mother Earth’s here very rocky 
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bosom. It baffles the imagination to conceive that 
these builders ever supposed that they could trans- 
port this prodigious block. Perhaps practical 
jokers lived in a.p. 150. 


Chapter IV 
PALESTINE 


NerrHer the Bible nor Baedeker prepares the 
traveler of the twentieth century, third decade, for 
what he sees in Palestine. The Bible, loved and 
learned from childhood, has tempted from quiet, 
far-away homes a larger proportion of unhardy, 
disappointed pilgrims than can be found in any 
other land. One feels deep but often necessarily 
silent sympathy for these disillusioned folk, who 
tell you and themselves over and over again, as 
they hurry from one sacred site to the next, “It 
wasn’t like this then,” or “The people have 
changed so.” There are exceptions, of course, 
chiefly the groups of those who have been warned 
what to expect and those who do not require 
Christianity in evangelical form documented with 
geographical and chronological exactness. 

The pre-war Baedeker of Palestine magnifies 
the country to ten times its present size. The 
estimable and indefatigable author, with his usual 


scrupulous attention to the needs of every class 
23 
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of patron, planned a vade mecum for divines 
who might wish to inspect every stone and spring 
to which archeological research has been able to 
attach significance. His routes, always adapted to 
the velocity of the smallest donkey traveling under 
the portliest German, are annotated to the last de- 
tails of each day’s journey: how many sacks of 
water must be carried; where tents can be pitched 
for the night; how to deal with extortioners, ruf- 
fians, and insects; how much wine it is safe to 
consume, and how little quinine; where shade can 
be found for the noonday halt; and so on. To 
reduce these lengthy itineraries to their 1927 di- 
mensions, simply substitute the word “automobile” 
for “horse” and “Ford” for “donkey.” Barring 
punctures, you may then translate “day” by “half 
hour” and arrive at an approximately correct esti- 
mate of how long it will take to see the Holy 
Land. 

I started from Beirut in Syria at a comfortably 
early morning hour, traveling with an assortment 
of fezes and turbans in a seven-passenger Ameri- 
can automobile. Throughout the near and middle 
East it is a task to find a car which is not Ameri- 
can, or one which is not loaded to capacity. Gaso- 
line has made most peoples nomadic, but here they 
are born that way. Our route led southward along 
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the sea. Sidon, Tyre, and Acre went by as though 
we were on the magic carpet, dream of pedestrian 
or camel-riding ancients. A caravan blocked the 
way ahead, a caravan of humpbacked antedilu- 
vians which scattered in stiff-legged haste as we 
rushed by them over the sands of a long white 
beach, throwing up clouds of spray from two 
wheels in the surf. We sped into Haifa, under the 
shadow of Mount Carmel, in time for early lunch. 
In the afternoon we set off for Jerusalem by way 
of Nazareth, crossed Samaria, and reached our 
destination early enough to see the sun set over 
“the city walls. In one day we made a journey for 
which the traveler of a few years ago would have 
allowed not less than three weeks. 

Needless to say, the pilgrim astride a plodding 
beast would have harvested impressions denied 
to our hurried selves. In days of slow progress be- 
tween hot, rock-strewn slopes he would have expe- 
rienced for himself the human want which in the 
Bible found expression in imagery and poetry of 
water. His coming into Jerusalem, absorbed per- 
haps in reflection upon the entry of nineteen 
centuries ago, would have been in its outward 
form much more like that even than the modern 
tourist’s arrival, by train or automobile. Now, no 
matter how devout we may be, or how much given 
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to imaginative abstractions, the mechanics of te 
situation and its necessities are never long for- 
gotten. The brake does not work as it should 
—the suitcases on the running-boards must be 
getting full of dust—will the driver take me to 
the hotel before he lets the native passengers out? 
—what a relief it will be to get away from the 
garlic breath of the villainous-looking passenger 
on the folding seat !—what a lot of American ads.! 
—those shops don’t look right there—I’m afraid 
I have no change for tips—I want a bath. Some 
gasoline pilgrims may do better than this, but 
judging from conversation, which is the best basis 
for inference, they are rare. 

There is, however, another side to this perpetual 
dialogue with one’s self which, curiously enough, 
passes for “thought.” It is made up of the con- 
glomerate or débris resulting from swift collision 
between present-day realities and childhood pre- 
conceptions. This and concern over the common- 
place are interwoven, antiphonal refrains. 
Jerusalem, I remind myself, will be below us when 
we first glimpse it—ah, there it is, but not on 
a plain, the way I thought it would be—what a 
bumpy location! those ravines on the left would 
be great for skiing—there’s the Mount of Olives, 
what barren slopes!—perhaps those cypresses are 
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the Garden of Gethsemane—I wonder where 
Mount Calvary is—isn’t Jerusalem a funny place 
to see domes of mosques?—this must be the Da- 
mascus Gate—the walls look more like real forti- 
fications than I expected—what a lot of dust! 
—wish there were more palms. 

Jerusalem, seen by Christian eyes from the 
Mount of Olives, either at sunset time or in the 
early morning, looks what it is, the most sacred 
city on earth. The panorama is one of the rare 
views that is vastly better than any picture of it. 


‘But within the walls of the city are many disillu- 


sionments. When I made this remark later to a 
missionary in India his quick assent was followed 
by a half-groaned, “Isn’t it awful?” 

The Church of the Holy Sepulcher is, chapel 
by chapel, assigned to or rather taken possession 
of by various Christian sects—Protestants ex- 
cluded—who are so unable to control their mutual 
jealousies that a Mohammedan, and therefore neu- 
tral, guard is stationed at the door of the building 
to maintain order. There he sits, cross-legged, on 
a divan, watching the complicated prostrations 
of the stream of worshipers, mostly clericals, flow- 
ing through the portal which for me is the only 
beautiful feature of the church. 

Near its entrance, in the center of a large area, 
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is a chapel containing the marble slab on which 
the body of Christ was laid. Around this chapel 
an immense throng riots on the Saturday follow- 
ing Good Friday when the miraculous sacred fire 
descends from heaven. The young Greek guide 
watches my face intently as like a phonograph 
he pours forth one apocryphal legend after an- 
other. When he comes to stone pillars which shed 
tears he offers a concession: “Of course, I don’t 
believe that.” We approach the last station of 
the cross. The guide points to a flight of steps 
leading to a sort of mezzanine balcony. Upstairs 
is Mount Calvary. Every foot of the area is asso- 
ciated with a specific detail of the crucifixion. 
Christianity, in its birthplace, is one more Oriental 
religion. 

It is not wholly different on the Mount of 
Olives or in the Garden of Gethsemane. Built in 
recent years, a new and larger church has en- 
croached upon the garden and the few remaining 
trees. It covers the rocks, surrounded by marble 
flooring, which are associated with the scenes of 
Christ’s anguish and betrayal. At the site of the 
Ascension a footprint is shown, which matter-of- 
fact Baedeker informs us has several times changed 
considerably. 

The Dome of the Rock is still in Mohammedan 
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hands, and the Jews go on wailing in the narrow 
lane below the wall that supported the temple 
from which they were so long ago dispossessed. 
The wailing is the most moving custom which 
can be observed in Jerusalem every day. Hebrew 
history and psychology, so far as one not born 
of the race can understand, are pictorially repre- 
sented in the lineaments of these ancient physi- 
ognomic types. The ceremony of kissing the wall 
and intoning the laments is profoundly moving 
for the participants, and without detraction we 
may add that it seems no less enjoyable than 
stirring. If they received back the site of the 
temple, what could the Jews do which would mean 
as much to them? 

After the glare of the day, I motored alone to 
Bethlehem and lingered there until the shadows 
of the great hole of the valley of the Jordan 
and Dead Sea changed from misty blue to dark 
purple. Bethlehem crowns a hill, as I should have 
known, perhaps, if the word “nestles” had not 
somehow long ago become connected with my men- 
tal image of its location. The Church of the 
Nativity is much more simple than the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher. But here again is evidence 
that “temples not made with hands” are too high 
an ideal to suffice for all Christians. Also, there 
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is more of the ignoble rivalry between sects. : _ 3 


fine carpet laid by one sect in a large open space 
has beer. cut diagonally in two and one piece re- 
moved because it overlapped the area belonging 
to the next “location.” It was refreshing, upon 
leaving this pettiness, to come out into the after- 
noon quiet brooding over the beautiful village, 
and to lie for an hour under the thickest-leaved 
olive tree on the slope below the church. When I 
turned toward Jerusalem again I seemed to find 
a reason for the peacefulness which had lasted 
until sundown. People on foot, donkey-back, and 
by automobiles were coming out from the city, 
just like a crowd of commuting suburbanites at 
home. Some of them stopped at the neat and 
promising Zionist colonization settlements which 
lined the road. 

For the excursion to the Dead Sea I joined 
forces with a grandfather and grandmother from 
an Illinois farm, abroad for the first time, who 
had looked forward to this day all their lives. 
We rode together under the vanished walls of 
Jericho, visited the house of Mary and Martha, 
tasted the salt of the Dead Sea, and kodaked the 
Jordan at the scene of the baptism. Their un- 
demonstrative appreciation of things was clouded 
a little by travel anxieties. One question particu- 
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ee larly bothered them, so much that they asked it 
_ three times—where to stop in Paris. I was even 
more bothered by it than they were, and my 
best recommendation was dismally or ludicrously 

_ Inappropriate. A quainter pair never answered 
the siren call of Paris. 

Jerusalem has a strong hold on the adherents 
of Christianity in its most conservative forms. 
At the moment of leaving Jerusalem railroad sta- 
tion I watched the separation of two English 
women who, with extraordinarily tense feeling, 
expressed both the fear that they would not meet 
again here below and the certainty that they 
would do so in the hereafter. The last injunction 
was, “Remember, Sister, we are washed in the 
Blood of the Lamb.” As the train pulled out, a 
stranger wearing a fez begged me to look after 
a priest just starting home to Colombia, South 
America, after a pilgrimage begun by an air- 
plane flight from his inland parish to the seacoast. 
The expression on his mild, wrinkled face showed 
that he was tired and bewildered by the great 
adventure. He knew neither English nor French, 
and I could not speak Spanish, so our intercourse 
was restricted to exchanging smiles and cigarettes. 
At Kantara, on the Suez Canal, he got into trou- 
ble with Egyptian customs laws over an embroid- 
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ered Spanish shawl. Fortunately, I had been 
talking with a member of the force on the train, 
and with his help the shawl was passed duty 
free. Trains running from Jerusalem to Cairo in 
fourteen hours are one of the dearly bought 
blessings owed to the war. I had learned at Jeru- 
salem that an American acquaintance, ‘“T'usker,” 
would arrive in Cairo in a few days, after com- 
pleting the trip from the Cape, and all set for 
new wilds to conquer. On the flat top of the great 
pyramid of Gizeh we agreed to attempt together 
an overland trip to the Pacific, keeping south of 
the Himalayas. 
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Chapter V 
DAMASCUS IN BARBED WIRE 


Tue starting point of the trans-desert journey to 
Bagdad, the first lap of our trip, is Beirut. By the 
time we arrived there enough Druses had been 
hung to justify the military authorities in re- 
opening the Damascus road. We did not even wait 
for a Wednesday, the day when the route was 
to be made “specially safe” by a military escort 
for the automobile caravans. 

At the barbed-wire entanglements surrounding 
the ancient city both our automobile and our 
persons were rigorously inspected for firearms. 
Cameras were opened, and all our pockets slapped 
while we stood with hands in the position approved 
by gunmen in America. The peasants we saw 
suffered most from this inspection. Every cart- 
load of produce was unloaded, and every basket 
dumped upside down. Even inside the city, sand- 
bag and barbed-wire barricades were plentiful, 
and civilians were not allowed on the streets after 
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The area around the “Street Called Straight,” 
devastated by the bombardment, is still just as 
the shells left it. A French bank, unharmed though 
half surrounded by ruins, bears witness to the 
deadly precision with which the modern artillery- 
man goes about his work. Near by are the remains 
of a house in which a wealthy rebel was suspected 
of having a large store of ammunition. Its de- 
struction during the original bombardment might 
have imperiled the bank, so it was spared, and 
later when inspection proved that it was not, after 
all, an arsenal, it was blown up from within. It 
would be unjust to repeat without verification the 
stories told us by residents of Damascus concern- 
ing the number of inhabitants killed. The extent 
and completeness of the ruins tell enough. 

If Jerusalem be excepted, it is safe to pro- 
nounce the Omaiyade Mosque at Damascus arch- 
itecturally and historically the finest building 
in Asia Minor still in use. Its wonders do not 
cease with the great courtyard, campanile, and 
basilica-like interior. There is even a shrine al- 
leged to contain the head of John the Baptist. 

Late in the afternoon we motored seaward from 
sickened, stagnant Damascus over a mountain 
road whose steep grade, sharp turns, and narrow 
defiles did not reassure us about traveling at the 
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Fast of inhabited Palestine and Syria, and reach- 
ing to the valley of the Tigris in Mesopotamia, 
is the great Syrian desert. Since the automobile 
first challenged and conquered this desert it has 
become an established route for commerce and 
passengers, not only between the Mediterranean 
ports and Bagdad, but even as a short cut to 
India. The fringe of uncertainties and dangers 
which surrounds the crossing will keep it for a 
few years in the class of semi-adventurous and 
rather expensive journeys, though, perhaps the 
exception that proves the rule, our trip turned 
out to be neither. In the Orient even more than 
elsewhere the charge for whatever the traveler 
obtains from the company—hotel, transportation, 
or what not—is exorbitant. So I had been warned 
that it would cost nearly as much to cross the 
desert as the north Atlantic. This is high for a 
thirty-six hour automobile ride, even though air- 
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ce Worse still, the company told us it would 
take us on to Teheran for as much again as the 
price of a ticket to Bagdad, to Meshed for the 
same amount once more, and to the Indian rail- 
head in Baluchistan for the price of a fourth trans- 
atlantic passage. Big numbers rolled off the end 
_ of the agent’s tongue as easily as from that of a 
state university president addressing a legisla- 
ture on the needs of the biennium. Had we not 
known from experience that there is always a 
company underbidding the company by fifty per 
cent. our overland trip to Indo-China would have 
been abandoned right there. Even as it was, the 
project seemed likely to be curtailed. We might 
yet have to look at the Indian Ocean before the 
Pacific. We retired to the Avenue of the Wild- 
cats. 
A “wildcat,” in the company’s vocabulary, is 
a rival who carries passengers for less than the 
maximum rate. The first cat we visited was not 
so very wild by our standards, but, for all that, 
wild enough to demand only two fifths the price 
of the company. Alarmist acquaintances warned 
us that to travel in one of its automobiles was 
to insure delay at least, perhaps capture by Bed- 
ouins, and possibly death from thirst in the great 
open spaces where, as Don Marquis says, “cats 
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are cats.” Deaf to safety-first warnings, we had 
almost concluded arrangements for the trip, when 
a tip reached us that even this was not rock-bottom 
price. Suffice that, at a third garage, after one 
of those endless bargaining sessions which only rich 
men and fools escape in the Orient, we became pos- 
sessors of tickets to Bagdad at one sixth the 
company’s rate. 

For all our skepticism that a thing is not worth 
so much because it costs less, we took no unrea- 
sonable chances. We demanded that our tickets 
be contracts written in longhand in two languages, 
mentioning every feature which could guarantee 
us safety and comfort, from the name and number 
of the automobile to a canvas sack of drinking- 
water. We were to go in a seven-passenger car, 
with two other passengers, one to ride on the 
back seat with us. As every one knows who drives 
a decently sharp bargain in the East, he must 
watch out for the first sign of failure to fulfil the 
contract. The rival garage owners assured us that 
we were lambs being led to the slaughter. They 
were wrong. A month later we were in India, hay- 
ing traveled from Beirut by automobile not only 
to Bagdad, but on from there entirely across 
Persia to Baluchistan, for less per head than the 
company’s fare across the desert. Unfortunately, 
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we did not start in the Thursday convoy, where 
we might have seen the de Iwxe company’s pre- 
cautions for insuring the safety of its patrons. 
We went on a Monday, the other convoy day, and 
so could not see with our own eyes that the advan- 
tages of paying extra are psychological more than 
physical, and that there is no sign of a mysterious 
airplane guard which swoops down either to dis- 
perse or buy off the Bedouin bandits lying in wait 
for fatter prizes than we were. 

When the car arrived at our hotel with baggage 
on the floor of the tonneau, out it went. Some of 
our baggage was tied on the running-board with 
insufficient protection from dust—see contract, 
clause seven—and that was changed. Finally, at 
six in the evening we were off on the sixty-mile 
run up the coast to Tripoli, a detour route around 
the Druse country which must be followed until 
the straight road through Damascus is cleared of 
rebels and bandits. One last assertion of our rights 
was required. On the outskirts of the city we 
stopped almost an hour for no apparent reason. 
A horse-drawn cab finally came up behind us and 
from it dismounted a rough-looking Syrian, who 
started to announce in the only language we could 
understand—action—that he was going to ride on 
one of the folding seats. We opposed the move, 
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both by words and action. “Tripoli, Tripoli.” The 
driver and the would-be passenger wanted us to 
believe he intended to ride only a short distance. 
Then why didn’t he show up at the garage where 
we could protest to the signer of the contract? We 
were in the home territory of the proverbial in- 
truding camel and no chances could or would be 
taken. We made it clear that if he got in the car 
we got out. 

They were beaten and knew it. Off we went, 
amid the second set of maledictions upon our 
voyage, this time from the thwarted intruder, who 
must pay his round-trip cab fare back to Beirut 
instead of riding half at our expense to Bagdad. 
The evil spell he cast upon us began to work 
promptly. Inside of ten minutes we had a punc- 
ture. We sat on a wall munching quinces, wonder- 
ing whether Bagdad was worth the trouble of 
getting there. The lights of the car went out three 
times, and each time were repaired by blindest 
fumbling, unaided by a flashlight. On one such 
occasion a military patrol suddenly rode up and 
looked us over thoroughly. Lightless automobiles 
are not in favor in unsettled parts of Syria. After 
some hours of repenting our bargain we devel- 
oped a thoroughly appropriate “What the deuce 
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once or twice caught up with us, raced us, and 
even temporarily went ahead, but our driver 
turned out to be in fact, if not in name, com- 
mander of the whole fleet. We were never for a 
moment in trouble, and we frequently stopped 
to help other machines, even those containing 
passengers who, because they had felt the neces- 
sity of explaining the high fares they were paying, 
had assured us we should be a long time getting 
to Bagdad, using tones which indicated that “a 
long time” was euphemism for never. And these 
were the cars we had been told would not conde- 
scend to assist us, no matter how bad our plight! 
The fact seems to be that in spite of the sharp 
preliminary competition, once under way the con- 
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voy is a flock of migrating good Samaritans. There 
is a suggestion in this of Robert Ingersoll’s “In a 
world where death is, there is no time to hate.” 
Leaving Tripoli, we first had to thread our way 
among straggling camel caravans bound for 
Aleppo and beyond. Our road veered inland just 
as the sun rose over the mountains to the east. We 
turned for a last look at the Mediterranean. Had 
we been able then to visualize the ten thousand 
miles of deserts, jungles, mountains, and plains 
that lay between us and our next view of salt water, 
we might have made more of our parting from 
it. As it was, we no sooner said farewell to the 
toy ocean of the ancients than we put our minds 
upon the practical matter of apportioning rations, 
not including the emergency supplies in tins. If 
all went well, Ramadi, the nearest outpost of the 
Euphrates Valley, five hundred and fifty miles 
away, would be reached late the next day, after 
a “non-stop” run of thirty-four hours. Remember- 
ing our troubles the night before, we began eco- 
nomically, eating grapes and bread for breakfast. 
The grapes were getting squashy anyway, and 
only a very bad breakdown would keep us in the 
desert until fermentation made them good wine. 
Five miles away from the sea the dry and 
dusty landscape hardened into savagery. Rocks, 
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large and small, lay about everywhere, as many 
on the road as beside it. We discovered later 
that a real desert, through the simplicity of its 
features, is inviting in comparison. Nothing we 
saw in the rest of Asia equaled in unloveliness the 
region traversed for half this first morning. 
Emerging from this purgatory, we came out on 
a high plateau where the distant, even skyline 
was broken by domes and minarets of mosques 
in the city of Homs. There we put in for a brief 
overhauling at a mongrel caravanserai shared by 
camels and automobiles. Off again before noon, 
we entered upon the fringe of the desert, passed 
through villages of beehive houses made of baked 
mud, and finally dashed with roaring engine and 
flying dust upon the sand of the great desert it- 
self. For four hours the scenery, not unlike parts 
of the Southwest American States, was as monoto- 
nous as though we were standing still, save that 
two inclosing mountain ranges, distant at first, 
gradually converged ahead of us. Late in the 
afternoon we shot through the gap between them 
to a scene so surprising, so spectacular, that no 
one can question its uniqueness on the face of 
the earth. Of buried cities, there are plenty. There 
is only one Palmyra. Lurid settings of popular 
romances in magic fortresses of the Sahara are 
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cheap as painted canvas in comparison with this 
reality. Mountainous eminences, one crowned by 
a turreted castle, rise on either side of the huge 
stone portals guarding the pass to the desert. 
Below them, spread wide over the drifted sand, 
are colonnades of hundreds of Greco-Roman col- 
umns, remains of a proud, wealthy city contempo- 
rary with Rome when her dominions were most ex- 
tended. Roman rule never reached farther toward 
India than when Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, was 
taken captive to Rome to grace a triumphal pro- 
cession. By this conquest the mistress of the im- 
mense trade with the East through which Pal- 
myra had grown to legendary grandeur became 
the slave of the mistress of the world. 

The ruins of Palmyra border the oasis which 
supports the modern village of Tadmor. Facing 
the west, nothing that the last thousand years 
have added intrudes. In the late afternoon, when 
the sun nears the mountain background, there 
are only two colors, pure gold and pure blue. The 
sand and the buildings are gold, the mountains 
and the sky blue. No vegetation, alive or dead, 
is in sight. Now a camel trots by, an Arab urchin 
riding it bareback. Another, not ridden. And then 
a herd of several hundred, shuffling their way 
leisurely and with supercilious unconcern toward 
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the water which flows out beyond the We only 
to lose itself in the desert. The camel has reason 
to be proud. Man knows ninety-nine names for 
Allah. They can be seen inlaid on marble in the 
shrines of India, notably the Taj Mahal. But 
only the camel knows the hundredth name. Hence 
the contemptuous superiority of his expression. 

After exploring the ruins and climbing to the 
topmost level of a huge temple which has been 
invaded by a settlement of huts laid out on the 
sides of two streets of good length, we sat down 
on a fallen lintel to watch the day end and twi- | 
light deepen. A passing airplane drew our 
thoughts momentarily to the distant modern world 
which dominates even the desert. France keeps 
an eye on the Bedouins. Then the sun dropped 
below the hill. 


Its edges foam’d with amethyst and rose, 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day. 


It was the hour of prayer for Mohammedans. Our 
two fellow-passengers spread rugs side by side 
on a stone platform, and, guided perhaps by a 
crescent moon in the southwest, prayed and pros- 
trated themselves in the direction of Mecca. Both 
wore flowing white robes. The elder, who wore a 
turban, was a grizzled man of about sixty, with 
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strong, fine features. His young companion, wear- 
ing a fez surrounded at the base by a kind of = 
sash, was a quiet, thoughtful-looking fellow with 
an engaging smile which expressed almost as well 
as words his appreciation of the humorous inci- 
dents of the trip. The interchange of ideas, how- 
ever, requires more than smiles. Since both these 
men were apparently well educated, the language 
barrier between us was cruel. 

So was the interruption of our communion with 
the beauty of the scene, and its inward transfor- 
mation into a pageant of Palmyra’s glorious 
prime. The driver honkingly insisted upon start- 
ing at once. All through the night on the track- 
less desert which followed I seemed to see long 
camel trains crossing the sands to Palmyra, laden 
with spices, silks, and jewels from the East. 

The desert is a speedster’s paradise. Fast driv- 
ing, especially extraordinarily fast driving, but 
in ordinary places, the average man gives himself 
to only with reservations. He thinks apprehen- 
sively of possible breaks in the ribbon of road 
ahead, and his pleasure is tinged with nervous- 
ness. But put a good car on furrowless, bumpless, 
hard sand, stretching for hundreds of smooth 
miles in all directions, throttle and cut-out wide 
open, an Arab at the wheel, stars for a compass, 
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and any one will surrender body and soul to the 
god of speed. ; 

The desert is an astronomer’s paradise. In 
northern latitudes invisible vapor almost con- 
stantly spreads a veil between us and the stars. 
At their best, on nights of sharpest cold, the 
winter stars, led by Sirius, are indeed magnifi- 
cent, like blue-splintering icicles, intensely bril- 
liant. In the desert, where the air is dry and 
steady, the great stars are not stabbing points 
but mellow disks, like planets. We can almost 
see that they are indeed remote suns. Brighter 
than in the north, they seem nearer and im- 
mensely larger. Their light is benign and brood- 
ing, like lanterns graciously assisting human life, 
instead of messengers from the depths of space 
proclaiming man’s impotence and his final annihi- 
lation in the night of time. The northern heavens 
look like the sky of a materialistic universe; the 
heavens of this southern desert proclaim them- 
selves one source of inspiration toward the sublime 
religion which was born under them, the concep- 
tion of overarching, protecting, omnipotent Good- 
ness. 

Dw sublime au ridicule i n’y a qu'un pas. The 
desert is a drycleaner’s paradise. From the time 
we last glimpsed the silhouette of Palmyra’s col- 
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umns against the crescent moon the car was 
invaded by puffs of impalpably fine brick-red 
sand thrown up by the wheels. In the course of 
the night it sifted into everything, clothes, food, 
hair. And yet we did not mind. Coarse, cutting 
sand, of the usual variety, would have been pain- 
ful; but this was simply a dry fog which coated 
whatever it reached. To avoid shortening our en- 
joyment of Palmyra we had postponed eating 
until we were on our way again. Under a hood 
made of a blanket we later feasted at a mile a 
minute on potted ham, bread and cheese, grapes 
and chocolate, all washed down with bottled water 
from Europe. 

There were four cars in our convoy, each mov- 
ing like a projectile from a “Big Bertha” which 
could command Bagdad. Sometimes we tore along 
in single file, wide distances between us. Again 
we raced abreast of each other, on parallel courses. 
Occasionally we would lose the others. That meant 
stopping and flashing the spotlight in all direc- 
tions until an answering signal brought them to 
us or showed us the way to them. There was a 
good deal about the system of traffic control that 
night which we did not quite understand, partly 
because the excitement and the increasing chilli- 
ness finally made us sleepy. At first we managed 
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_ to doze sitting upright. Then we tried alternating 
heads in each other’s laps, and our feet—well, 
usually somewhere on the poor little Arab. In 
the middle of the night we got hungry and opened 
a tin of very fat bacon. Disregarding the sand, 
which could not be seen, we pitched our fingers 
into the grease-dripping mess and ate it with 
great relish, When day came it disclosed that 
a good deal of fat had escaped on the way to our 
mouths. An especially thick coating of sand ad- 
hered to each spot on our clothes. 

At four in the morning we arrived at Rutbah, 
a fortified caravanserai, where we stopped long 
enough for eggs, tea, and a brief nap. The few 
men about the place were much excited over a 
Bedouin raid a few days before. Encountering no 
resistance, the desert bandits had stolen forty 
camels. The long arm of the avenging British 
was about to descend upon them. Word had come 
by wireless that a squadron of airplanes would 
fly over from Bagdad that morning to pursue and 
bomb the raiders. On our way, two hours later, 
we met five planes flying in battle formation, re- 
sembling the V-shaped flight of geese. The Bag- 
dad papers subsequently reported the complete 
success of the expedition. It was an impressive 
demonstration of Western might and science reach- 


| isola, to grim gunmen murderers comman- 
- deering a taxi to make off with a stolen pay-roll. 
. Desert dawns never become commonplace, not- — 
_ withstanding that atmospheric constancy guar- 
antees a display of yellow and red each morning. 
This first one which we experienced was unfor- 
getable. We were on our way again so early that 
the narrow ellipse of zodiacal light, rarely well 
observed at home, was not yet dimmed by the 
first flush of approaching day. But almost imme- 
diately afterward there occurred an outburst of 
color which a slightly indulgent person could ad- 
mit as vindication of Kipling’s “Dawn comes up 
like thunder.” For myself I look forward to a 
marriage of technology and poetry which will 
some day permit the figure of speech of a celes- 
tial rheostat. Many a theatrical producer re- 
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__ stores light to a scene more gradually than Aurora 
4 setting the desert stage for another day. 

The general utility boy who was making the 
trip as driver’s assistant now took the wheel. He 
had all along occupied a precarious reclining po- 
sition on one fender. The driver moved over next 
the Arabian passenger and dozed off. But the 
accommodations were cramped for a large man, 
and before we had gone ten miles his knee bumped 
the gear-shift into neutral. We coasted to a dead 
stop, put the machine in gear again, and rushed 
on. The same thing happened three or four times 
more before the boy got up courage to push the 
sleeper’s leg over where it belonged. For that he 
received a cuff on the head, and much to our relief 
was ordered back on the running-board. 

After sunrise and the thrilling flight over us 
of winged retribution, there was nothing to inter- 
est us except guessing how the chauffeur knew 
where he was going and whether we were travel- 
ing on level ground or not. Probably most of the 
time there was no slope. Certainly our terrific 
speed continuing unchecked for hours would seem 
to prove we were not climbing. And yet for 
some inexplicable reason it appeared to the eye 
as if the vast plain were tilted up. We suspected 
an analogy to a similar illusion at sea which makes 
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a ship sometimes seem to a person on it to be at 
the center of an immense, very shallow saucer. It 
was in this region, according to press reports two 
months later, that several automobiles of the com- 
pany were stalled for five days by an unprece- 
dented rainstorm. An amount of water exceeding 
the average annual rainfall, coming all at once, 
transformed the desert into a mudpie. Airplanes 
went out to drop food supplies to the victims. 

At noon mirages of trees and water appeared. 
It was unbelievable that they were not real, but 
so compliant did we become in discrediting our 
senses that when at last we were nearing the edge 
of the desert we thought we saw a mirage of hun- 
dreds of camels scattered far and wide over the 
plain. They turned out to be real, with the ability 
to feed on vegetable barbed wire. Radio masts ap- 
peared, then palm trees, then houses, and finally 
a river, a branch of the Euphrates. We were in 
Ramadi, an outpost of the Kingdom of Iraq, con- 
quered from Turkey by the British during the 
war and now administered under a mandate from 
the League of Nations. 

Ramadi is a small town with a large caravan- 
serai, in which we were soon established. Our quar- 
ters were a flagstoned cell with barred windows 
and cot beds, on the balcony floor of the court- 
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_ yard. Our first move was in the direction of the 
one faucet at the entrance to the inn, the sole 
water supply for men, beasts, and machines. In 
color we resembled American Indians in war-paint, 
_ but under the persuasive and refreshing influence 
of water, the colored sand came off much more 
readily than would the dye which it appeared to 
be. With our exteriors thus renovated we sought 
similar treatment for our interiors. Since the 
water supply could not be trusted, two large 
watermelons were employed for the internal bath. 
We were happily and publicly engaged in eating 
them when in came the carload of Frenchmen who 
had been most sure that we should never reach our 
destination. 

Ramadi to Bagdad is exciting chiefly because 
each turn of the wheels brings the Arabian Nights 
capital that much nearer. The country is an im- 
mense flood valley in which the Mesopotamian 
rivers run amuck every spring. From there to the 
Mekong River of Indo-China, the sixth river of 
the world, we were to cross one fluvial monster 
after another, passive and gentle at the time of 
our visit in the dry season, but raging with the 
most uncontrollable power on earth when called 
upon to drain the land of the merciless monsoon 


rains. 


Chapter VII 
BAGDAD TO TEHERAN 


Bacpap has an alluring name, a good situation, 
and an extensive and bewildering bazaar. But 
flourishing Cairo, decaying Constantinople, and 
even down-and-out Damascus have all these and 
much more. We are eager to concede all that his- 
tory affirms is due them. Toward Bagdad we are 
respectful, sympathetic, and unenthusiastic. We 
saw nothing more splendid than the Arabian 
mounts of the cavalry turned out in honor of King 
Feisal on his return from Europe, and nothing 
more amusing than the dizzy round boats, called 
goofas, wabbling on the Tigris. Bagdad is re- 
markably unable to compete with the other capitals 
of the near East in great buildings, especially 
mosques, and unlike them she gives no impression 
of present or past prosperity. There are signs in 
her horoscope, however, that this may not long 
be true. Reborn under the auspicious planets of 
irrigation and oil, the heir of Babylon and Nineveh 


may enjoy a future under the British califs 
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_ equal in riches if not in romance to the past under 
Harun-al-Rashid. 

The arch of Ctesiphon, twenty miles from the 
city, is an interesting ruin, illustrating how an 
enormous vaulted roof built of bricks can stand 
for twenty centuries. It appears wider and higher 
than the concourses of New York’s railroad ter- 
minals, and its acoustic properties would encour- 
age even the most timid to take up the profession 
of train announcer. For the most part the brick 
construction of the ancient civilizations of Meso- 
potamia has not endured. It is a country for 
archeologists rather than sightseers. 

In Bagdad we arranged for a Ford automobile 
with an English-speaking chauffeur to take us 
across Persia by way of Teheran and Meshed to 
Dusdap, terminus of the Indian railroad line built 
through Baluchistan during the war. The Rus- 
sians on the north, by the Caspian and by rail, 
come right to the boundaries of Persia; the Brit- 
ish on the south, by sea in the middle and by rail 
in the west and east, do the same. Now the issue is 
acute: who will get the concession to build railroads 
in the country? This is only one phase of the much 
larger question of Persia’s political and economic 
future. From the desperateness of the intrigues 
within her borders now it is an easy inference that 
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Persia may turn out to be the powder keg which 
will blow up the whole magazine of explosives, 
political, racial, economic, cultural, and religious, 
lying beneath the twentieth-century contacts of 
East and West. 

On the day of departure a series of delays con- 
nected with purchasing equipment—food, cot beds, 
and blankets—and getting Persian visas and a 
permit to leave the city kept us from starting until 
nearly two o’clock. We knew it would be impos- 
sible to reach Khanikin, at the Persian frontier, 
before dark, but determined to go as far as pos- 
sible. At 4:30, at least an hour before we supposed 
a halt would be necessary, an armed and undis- 
suadable soldier forbade our proceeding farther, 
and directed us into the little town of Sharaban. 
Since that night we have often discussed how it 
came about—because of novelty or sense of danger 
or what—that Sharaban, the first town on our 
trail from Bagdad to the Pacific, won and kept 
first place in picturesqueness above all the native 
villages that we subsequently visited. Our auto- 
mobile was driven through a heavily barricaded 
gateway into a large windowless khan or caravan- 
serail, with two sides surrounded by an arcade of 
open, flagstoned alcoves. Tall date-palms scattered 
about the courtyard bowed their tops in grace- 


ee 


Enis, with both sets of teeth together is a 

secret which camels fortunately prefer keeping to 
themselves rather than imparting to other rumi- 
nants, including human gum-chewers. Each of the 
alcoves of the khan was assigned to a group of 
_ travelers. We had one, our chauffeur and a native 
4 passenger another. Next to us was a group of. 
_ Persian peasant women, their faces partly veiled. 
_ Dinner was ever so much more enjoyable than 
the imitation European table d@’héte which the hotel 
at Bagdad had served us, doubtless with far more 
pride. The proprietor of the khan devoted all his 
energies to pleasing us, as his other guests brought 
their provisions with them. He produced, to order, 
two broiled chickens, sixteen hard-boiled eggs— 
the number had not been stipulated—tea, and 
pomegranates. The bill for dinner and lodging 
for two, including lodging for the chauffeur, with 
storage for the car thrown in, was one dollar and 
sixty cents. Later, we learned from observation 
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that the charge wherever we went included food 
and lodgings for the chauffeur and usually for 
the other passengers as well. We suppose this 
was true at Sharaban also. 

In the Orient I learned something new about 
moonlight. The usual expression of enthusiasm in 
lunar matters, “How lovely the moon is to-night!” 
credits the moon with loveliness which is very 
slightly her own and almost wholly terrestrial. 
Rhapsodies over the moon are closely proportional 
to the charms of the landscape and company which 
its light discloses. Sharaban set a limit, however, 
beyond which the potency of moonlight, narrowly 
defined, is not to be denied. How moonlight can 
make a dry, mistless air visible I do not know. But 
there could be no denying that we were enveloped 
in an atmosphere of deep, soft blue. Its texture 
could be felt as well as seen, and this ethereal 
medium was shot through with the light of the 
moon as with silver strands. I suppose I was a vic- 
tim of lunar witchery. 

The narrow streets of Sharaban converged at 
a covered bazaar, lit by large lanterns, many 
sided and with flat glass panes, resembling illu- 
minated drawings from a textbook of solid geom- 
etry. Every one, whether minding shop, or play- 
ing dominoes, or idling cross-legged, was smoking. 
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from the heart, but, judging from the absence of 


4 : Z hearers. Open charcoal fires brightened the scene. - 

Burning spices which we could not identify added 
the aroma of unreality. Samovars of tea steamed 
at every street corner. The pinkish contents were 
_ drawn off into tiny, wasp-waisted glasses, each 
with a proportionately small spoon. No Western 
_ effeteness could prescribe a more impractical uten- 


sil for serving a superfluous luxury. At Sharaban, 
and even more in Persia, tea is a necessity, requir- 
ing an innumerable succession of sweet glassfuls, 

and it is served very hot, burning fingers and 

scalding tongues, It would be interesting to know 

how rough and capacious camel drivers were per- 
_ suaded to adopt such a tantalizingly small and 
~ handleless teacup. 

Outside the center of the town, Sharaban is a 
collection of mud houses with flat, terrace-like 
roofs upon which the people sleep in hot weather. 
The streets are narrow lanes, pierced only by door- 
ways into courtyards. At the bottom of deep canals 
swiftly flowing water rippled in the moonlight. 
Noisy dogs of every description yelped their dis- 
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trust of the two pilgrims, wandering about as in 
a, dream, viewing the master motion-picture trav- 
elogue of the middle East. 

Happily, it is seldom that a person gets up 
in one country and breakfasts in another. There 
was no disobeying orders, however, when the chauf- 
feur yanked our mosquito nets at five o’clock in 
the morning. Meekness did not desert us until 
we had ridden with him breakfastless as far as 
Khanikin. There we made bold to inquire whether 
the institution of taking nutriment in the morn- 
ing is unknown in the East. The answer was that 
it is customary to travel without food at least 
until the sun is up. Like many other things, this 
is not so impossible once you get used to it. At 
the frontier we were charged one dollar and seven- 
ty-five cents apiece for leaving the country. It 
was cheap at the price, but I am glad the U.S. A. 
does not charge in proportion, 

We were in Persia, faced by a low range of 
barren mountains. Behind them lay all the ro- 
mance so easily projected into a country one 
knows nothing about. When we started to climb, 
some of the romance came out to meet us, not in 
lurid and dramatic adventures imagined by stay- 
at-homes but in unexciting variations in details 
of everyday life. Plowing was under way in prepa- 


- some we saw may have Fee in use in thé ine ‘6b 

ey ris and Darius. Horses wore sleigh-bells around _ 

a their necks, and many had blue beads on their 8 

; collars or ears, to avert the evil eye. An occa- 

ee sional automobile was similarly insured against 

_ misfortune, with beads around the radiator top. 

j The beads are opaque, and turquoise blue in color, 

undoubtedly a cheap substitute for real gems for- 

_ merly used, though turquoises are still by West- 

2 ern standards very inexpensive in Persia. We saw 

_ plenty of travel on the road, more by horses than 

by donkeys or camels. Potatoes no larger than 

__ walnuts were on sale on the roadside. The weights 

against which they were measured were ordinary- 
looking stones. It would be interesting to know 
whether, when, and how accurately they were 

_ equated to metal standards. Some of the Persian 

romantics, also, came out to meet us, but we had 

_ to be chivalrous to think of them as such; they 

_ were women passengers riding in the shallow, crib- 

like crates balanced on either side of a pack pony. 

They travel a good deal up and down as well as 

forward. Tusker took a picture of two of these 

kajaveh-borne queens, which so alarmed their male 
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escorts that he had to take his camera apart to 
show them it was empty and therefore harmless. 

Early in the afternoon, after climbing up a 
mountain valley where we had been warned bandits 
were plentiful, we were halted by a soldier who 
forbade us going beyond Karind that night. The 
ground floor of the inn was a small barnyard with 
a large manure pile in the center straddled by 
a truck loaded with gasoline tins. A flight of stone 
steps which ought to have been labeled “Guests” 
and Goats’ Entrance” led to the mud terrace or 
roof above. The proprietor greeted us pleasantly, 
but the expression on the head goat’s face made 
me consider stepping off to the top of the truck. 
We were offered accommodations in a window- 
less chamber already occupied by four Persians 
and two open fires, but preferred to set up our 
cot beds in the open. Mine was so near the edge 
of the roof that there could be no joke in talk 
about getting out on the wrong side of bed. I 
should have arrived immediately in the main street 
of the town. Seeing how very likely this might 
happen, I decided to shave. The Persian ladies 
in the alcove across the courtyard came out to 
watch. I had to prop a pocket mirror on the cot 
and kneel down before it. A goat came up sud- 
denly, and I cut myself. A moment later the piéce 
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de résistance of our dinner ran squawking under 
_ the cot, then fled from the proprietor-chef and his 
_ murderous knife to the edge of the roof. It hesi- 
_ tated and lost its head. An hour later it came back 


again, accompanied by huge, shingle-like sheets 
of bread, a samovar of tea, and pomegranates, 

The night before, in the little oasis-like town 
on the dry Mesopotamian plain, had been warm 
and caressing. To-night, up near jagged peaks on 
which jackals yelped dismally, the air was sharp 
and chill. In a day, months-lingering summer had 
gone and we had caught up with the calendar. It 
was mid-October. The full moon could even more 
appropriately here than at home be called the 
hunter’s moon. The dogs knew it and bayed all 
night long. No argument for fresh air is more 
convincing than the invigorating effect of sleeping 
outdoors where the scenery is so fine that you sleep 
almost with one eye open and still are thoroughly 
rested, I saw the moon every hour, heard dogs 
every half hour, watched the constellations pivot 
about Polaris, sat upright looking for first signs 
of dawn, and half an hour later, in a way that 
jealous insomnia sufferers would term disgustingly 
healthy, I was dancing and singing my way into 
the few clothes I had not slept in. 

Karind to Kermanshah is half a day’s run 
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across the great Iranian plateau which includes 
most of Persia. The plateau is traversed by range 
after range of mountains lying northwest to south- 
east. Between them are flat valleys many miles 
wide, each very much like the others. At the tops 
of the passes two similar valleys can usually be 
seen, one ahead and the other behind. Under enam- 
eled blue skies the warm browns of the land, 
brightening to rose at the summits, seemed like 
the earth of early springtime, strangely dry and 
begging for water. The plowmen everywhere at 
work, and our chauffeur afraid that he might not 
have time to get across the country and back to 
Bagdad before the rains, were evidence that the 
petition would soon be granted. 

We drew up at a little mud village, more like 
a settlement in Arizona than anything we had 
expected to find in Persia. One of its inhabitants, 
caught beneath an overturned “prairie schooner” 
like many we had seen on the road, had broken 
his arm. There was no doctor nearer than Ker- 
manshah. We offered to take him there, and re- 
ceived as presents from his grateful family a meas- 
ure of what appeared to be dried pumpkin seeds, 
another of a strange kind of parched grain, and 
two sugar melons. 

Every one knows that civilization owes many 
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of its most cherished fruits and garden flowers 


to Persia. From there they have been carried 


_ throughout the world. Persian gardens have a 
_preéminence in literature which permits them to 


be cited as a type of all that is superlative, along 
with Hawaiian beaches, English hedgerows, Sa- 
haran oases, Russian steppes, and the like. When 
I say the world’s best melons are to be had in 


Persia, some outraged horticulturist from Cali- 


fornia may inform me that the seeds of the very 
melons I am talking about have descended through 
a migrating line of ancestors who for a few genera- 
tions under the patronage of science enjoyed eu- 
genic marriages in America. He may be right, but 
I shall still claim that the best melons are to be 
had in Persia. I have in other places tasted larger 
melons, though not very good larger ones; I have 
had melons of equal texture and juiciness, though 
rarely ; colder melons, because they could not meet 
the test of being eaten while still sun-warmed; 
melons of richer color, a non-essential merit where 
a landscape of bright colors makes a melon of 
pearly flesh most luscious to behold. But I have 
never enjoyed sweeter melons, nor melons which 
possess to such perfection that quality which is the 
crown of all, flavor. In Persian melons flavor and 
fragrance blend as in the bouquet of rare wines. 
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Heaven only knows the flavor of ambrosia. The 
sun has been let in on the secret, however, and 
he is broadcasting the recipe with all the partial- 
ity of a beam wireless system to only Persian gar- 
dens. 

Day after day we enjoyed these melons, draw- 
ing up to the roadside whenever we saw one of 
the curious balances with stone weights magically 
reckoning the price of all melons at the rate of 
two for a kran, which is about a dime. Why the 
transaction of buying melons got on so lamely 
without the use of these primitive scales we never 
learned. The result was always the same. It would 
never do to describe the varieties of flavor we 
encountered, or to estimate the number of melons 
we consumed. The reader, if any, must add melons 
as exclamation points to each day’s story from 
now until we reach the great desert on the border 
of Afghanistan. 

Persian police are not content to register the 
names of foreign travelers merely upon arrival 
and at departure from the country. Before enter- 
ing each town of any size we had to give our names 
and our fathers’ names to the sentry at the gate. 
The names, as written in our passports, could 
not be read by the police, so a rough phonetic 
equivalent was all they took down. Of the four 


‘t nm eye on whomever they allow to enjoy the hos- 


‘pitality of their country. Later it developed that 
eg 


our driver always announced that he was trans- 


‘porting two missionaries who had a lot of money 
and were looking for the best place to spend it. 


Naturally we were readily given permission to 


enter the towns. Perhaps, too, this explains the 
difficulty we had in leaving two of them. 


Kermanshah is a name which helps the sale 
of many a fine Oriental rug in America. As a 
matter of course, we asked to be shown over a 
rug factory. Evasive replies to repeated inquiries 
where and how soon we could see one did not put 
us off. It took an hour to discover the truth. Ker- 
manshah makes no rugs. The rugs which bear that 
name are made in Kerman, a distant city in the 
center of Persia. Disappointed, we decided to 
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"journey on, but the chauffeur seemed to object, ~ 

and finally told us that bandits had killed two 
soldiers the day before on the road between Ker- 
manshah and the next large town, Hamadan, 
where a high range of mountains necessitates a 
climb to about seven thousand feet above sea level. 
We were easily persuaded to defer departure until 
the next morning. We made a thorough inspection 
of the bazaars, acquired novel Persian haircuts, 
ate more walnuts and watermelons than was pru- 
dent, and speculated on the chances of getting our 
money safely to Hamadan. It is forbidden by law 
to export more than twenty dollars in silver coin 
from Kermanshah. We were carrying two canvas 
sacks containing much more. If the police did not 
search us the bandits might, and though it was 
easy to find a hiding-place for our reserve of Eng- 
lish five-pound notes, which are like college diplo- 
mas engraved on tough tissue paper, eighty dollars 
in bulky, jangling silver tomauns, each larger 
than an American silver dollar, makes a much 
more imposing amount of bullion than habitual 
disbursers of paper money suppose. 

It was a relief to discover next morning that 
the chauffeur had found a sergeant in the Persian 
army who wanted to go to Hamadan. His uniform 
and sawed-off rifle comforted us a good deal. No 
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_ objection was raised to the departure of our bag- 
_ gage unopened, and with the military man’s assist- 


ance the other formalities connected with getting 
off were shortened. For many miles the men on 
the front seat were obviously worried and kept 
a sharp lookout. We were taken directly by the 
famous Behistun bas relief and inscriptions cut 
out of living rock high on a cliff. The work cele- 
brates events in the reign of Darius. We regretted 
not being able to climb up where a good view of 
it could be obtained, the more because outside of 
Persepolis there are few archeological reminders 


of Persia’s ancient greatness. Prosperous periods 


in her history have been interspersed with epochs 
of subjugation and unrestrained destruction of 
buildings and monuments. Recent construction has 
been largely out of impermanent materials. 

But we were even then on the slopes of one of 
Persia’s grandest monuments, Mount Alvend, a 
monument which has been oblivious of the com- 
ings and goings of Alexander and Jenghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah. Perhaps it must 
yield a little to the newest invaders, who will lay 
bare Persia’s mineral treasure as soon as trans- 
port for getting it out of the country is available. 
Silver, oil, coal, copper, asbestos, almost all min- 
erals, in fact, are reported to exist in sufficient 
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amounts to promise the riches of a thousand shahs 
to those who can win from the Persians the right to 
work the mines. The Ali Babas of all nations are 
crowding into Persia to try their open sesames— 
threatening wars, fomenting insurrections, hinting 
partition, raising tariff walls, offering alliances, 
reorganizing government finances, advancing 
loans, and promising dividends. Americans should 
hope for two outcomes: that their countrymen will 
be adroit enough to obtain a good share, and that 
whatever oil the Russians get will be as hot as that 
which descended upon the Forty Thieves. 

At the summit of the pass we took advantage of 
a boiling radiator to eat a sugar melon in celebra- 
tion of escape from the region of uncertainty. 
Our arrival in Hamadan, shortly after, was just 
in time for the public hanging of the bandits who 
killed the soldiers. Justice is prompter in Persia 
than among more sentimentally civilized people. 
And so, also, apparently, is the capture of crimi- 
nals. Hamadan, important centuries ago as the 
summer capital of Cyrus, was occupied at different 
times in the World War by the Turkish, Russian, 
and British armies. An American missionary doc- 
tor who remained there with his wife through these 
successive occupations described them to us at din- 
ner. From the English Channel to middle Persia 


in a garden on a melancholy autumn night, when 
the lingering flowers are touched with the beauty 


Our driver surprised us next morning by re- 
questing that we allow him to take two women pas- 
sengers and a boy to Kazvin. Our financial ar- 
rangement with him gave us veto power over all 
candidates to ride with us, but as we had agreed 
on a fixed price to be paid for the trip, subject 
to reduction by one half the amount paid by any 
passengers picked up along the way, it was to our 
financial advantage, as well as the driver’s, if they 
were accepted. Besides, Persian women willing to 
. ride with strange men were novelties to us. The 
i East is a man’s world, and even at Kermanshah, 
where we joined the evening promenaders on the 
little dikes of the irrigation canals and in the 
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cafés of the town, not a woman was in sight. oF ee 

driver explained that the prospective women pas- 

sengers would ride beside him, and the boy with 

us. None of them spoke English. The women were 3 

large, heavily veiled, and dressed entirely in black. 

It was half a day before we caught a glimpse of 

either of their faces, or even heard them speak. 
Leaving Hamadan on a Russian-built road, we 

crossed a wide plain strewn with skeletons of 

camels and horses. Caravans of huge, hairy camels 

swung along the road carrying the usual load of 

gasoline, toiling in the service of the machines bent 

upon driving them into zoodom. Another and even 

more serious consequence of introducing automo- 

biles into the Orient is horribly obvious every- 

where. Close your eyes and let your mind play 

upon pictures you have seen of life in the East. 

Among the fairest will be women of Samaria at 

the wells, camels laden with wine or olive oil, 

children at fountains of India, priests bearing 

sacred water from the Ganges. In all of these, 

shapely pottery or brass is conspicuous. And what 

do we see now? The intrusion of cheap, practical, 

four-gallon tins. It is almost amusing when the 

cans are used as material for building a wall a 

quarter of a mile long such as we saw at Bagdad. 

Some day an esthetically minded soul will see to it 


ee 


rami is 
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_ that a mud stucco such as fills the cracks between 
the tins is placed over their surfaces as well. But 
the debasement of the other scenes is sadly com-_ 


plete. In Hamadan that morning we saw a pottery 
manufacturer making jars of exquisite propor- 
tions. The destruction of his business is imminent. 
It is the same throughout the East. We visited a 
factory in Burma where tins are made. The super- 
intendent showed us a type of tin, stamped on the 
side, which had to be changed to one with plain 
sides, because the natives would not pay as much 
for the second-hand stamped ones. 

Travelers to the Orient should be warned that 
all the sights are not like photographs in our travel 
magazines. We quickly became aware how many 
of these pictures are posed, especially those in 
which the rarest costumes are worn by beautiful 
women. For ourselves, not being professionals, 
we took every picture just as it came, not altering 
even details of the scenes we fancied. If such pic- 
tures disappoint the stay-at-home lover of Oriental 
beauty and romance, perhaps it is because in pho- 
tography as in speech it is the truth that hurts. 

After several hours on the plain we came to a 
mountainous region where a motion-picture should 
be made to illustrate the terminology of structural 
geology. Stratification, folding, faulting, syn- 
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clines, anticlines, unconformities, and all the rest 
exist in such profusion and so stripped of conceal- 
ing soil and vegetation that the country resembles 
a geology laboratory in a school for the scions of 
multi-billionaires. Even so, scientific interest is 
subordinate to esthetic in this Persian Garden of 
the Gods. Bizarre and fantastic color patterns, 
chiefly compounded out of stripes, run riot over 
the slopes. The place is a natural model for Roman 
sashes, lethal striped alcoholic beverages, and im- 
pressionistic paintings. Scoffers at the latter may 
wisely hesitate before criticizing representations 
of Persian landscapes. 

Not all the anticlines were in the scenery. The 
road possessed its share, too, and we bumped our 
way along, those of us on the back seat clinging 
like monkeys to the bar of the automobile top 
above us. Unfortunately, the boy was not as ex- 
perienced as we in auto rough-riding, and during 
a lapse of caution when his arms were not up we 
shot over a terrific bump. His nose struck the bar 
at the top and bled freely. Whereupon we learned 
that Persian ladies are preposterously maternal. 
If the boy had been at the point of death we could 
hardly have witnessed more hand-wringing and 
senseless agitation. An uninterrupted duet of cries, 


? 


by cians ourselves that the Vale of Kashmir 
lay ahead were we able to put out of mind the 
_ alluring contrast in scenery, flora, people, and lan- 
~ guage which a day’s downhill travel would have 


made ours. In the Kazvin hotel the list of “consum- 


mations” is printed in Russian, French, and Per- 


sian, and prices are quoted only for those articles 
of food and drink which it is expected will appeal 
to the tastes of each nation. We ordered an inter- 


national dinner. The only American contribution 


to the menu was boiled water, produced from a 
huge samovar on the table before our eyes. In 
such matters safety first and last was our relent- 
less slogan. Many a “boy” in many a country in 
Asia still remembers those fussy Americans. We 
were fussy that night in another matter. Used 
sheets were not to our liking, nor was one unused 
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sheet per bed enough; finally we compromised 
with the proprietor on one sheet and one table- 
cloth apiece. 

At our departure the next morning, beggars, 
who invariably surround travelers, hoping to profit 
from the superstition that it brings bad luck to 
refuse alms at the beginning of a journey, got 
nothing from us because a front-seat passenger 
gave liberally enough to insure the safety of the 
car, and we thought we could answer for our own 
persons. We left the city through a gateway built 
of gay-colored tiles. A boy rinsing a dusty bunch 
of white grapes in Kazvin’s combination gutter 
and sewer held out his hand for alms as we passed. 
Our route skirted the Elburz Mountains, a lofty 
range south of the Caspian Sea, on the map like a 
line underneath a cipher. The king of the range is 
volcanic Mount Demavend, almost nineteen thou- 
sand feet high. The furrowed slopes of its cone 
were streaked with snow. So much has been writ- 
ten about this mountain dominating vistas down 
the long streets of Teheran that we were surprised 
to find another group of mountains much nearer 
and more impressive. The first snow fell on them 
the day of our departure from the capital, a warn- 
ing to hurry to India if we wished a winterless 
year. 
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‘Teheran, residence of the august personage 
whose titles culminated in “Asylum of the Uni- 
- verse,” is not the magnificent city it appeared to 
Hajji Baba to be. Even in the twentieth century, 
however, it would be an appropriate setting for 
the entrancing adventures of this preposterous 
a Persian, born in the mind of an Englishman, and 
2 since adopted into many families of “favorite char- 
acters in fiction.” The capital is provincial, the 
paradox arising from the absence of a genuine 
railroad within four hundred miles. Most of the 
beauties of the city are behind walls, hard to get 
- through and impossible to get over, but its streets 
and bazaars are full of interest. Taxis have not 
yet displaced ancient victorias and horse-drawn 
trolleys. The electric-light system is an automatic 
curfew, lights out at ten o’clock. The Imperial 
Bank of Persia, British inside, is fancy blue 
crockery on the outside. Americans, to the front 
as usual in education in the Orient, have the finest 
college in the land. The guide we obtained there 
took us to see the garden of three young princes, 
cousins of the deposed shah, who are students at 
the college, along with many aristocratic and 
wealthy Persian youths. 
Allah’s blessing upon Riza Pahlevi, the shah, 
is invoked every noon with incomparable appro- 
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priateness from the tower gateway to the national 
barracks and parade-ground. The shah, whose 
recent usurpation of the throne, after a military 
career which took him in a few years from com- 
mon soldier to commander-in-chief, needs all the 
divine favor which has so far been his, for he is 
playing an extraordinarily difficult three-handed 
game with England and Russia. The reading of 
what Mr. Vincent Sheean has to say on the sub- 
ject should be required of every internationally 
minded American whose “idealism” does not re- 
quire the rejection of unpalatable truths. The most 
imposing buildings in Teheran not owned by the 
Government are the pretentious rival embassies 
of Russia and England, surrounded by gardens 
and giant plane trees. The importance of facilities 
for communicating with home governments is 
shown by the Russian wireless masts in direct com- 
munication with Moscow, and the British telegraph 
line built to link London with India many decades 
ago. 
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Chapter VIII 
OMAR KHAYYAM’S HOME TOWN 


East of Teheran we passed through less fertile 
and less developed country. Travel seemed to be 
heavier in spite of the wretched roads, difficult to 
improve because the run-off from barren ranges 
to the north spreads for unbridgable distances 
over the riverless slopes. The first day reminded 
us that while the Persian autumn sun may not 
require the wearing of a sun helmet, Persia’s trunk 
highways do. Even with heads protected from the 
automobile top by half an inch of cork, we took 
many painful excursions behind our immovable 
chauffeur. Every bump was an argument for a 
larger car with room for two passengers in front. 
We were convinced long before we reached Meshed, 
and meantime found relief and amusement in the 
expedient of folding arms and holding them at 
right angles from the chest. This lessens the toss- 
ing even more than the method of riding as much 
as possible like a sack of meal. 


Honors on the road were divided between cara- 
79 
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vans and American automobiles. The latter, espe- 
cially Dodge trucks with wire sides, were crowded 
with passengers. Frequently the interior of a truck 
would be jammed full of black-veiled women, the 
men clinging to every possible point on the out- 
side. The jolting which they suffered would have 
seemed unendurable to any one not confronted 
with the alternative of a camel’s back. We learned 
that the natives were mostly pilgrims to the sacred 
shrine at Meshed, the city in the extreme north- 
eastern corner of the country to which we also 
were bound. Persians belong to the Shia sect of 
Mohammedans. Shiites insist upon the sole legiti- 
macy of Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and his descendants as successors of the prophet, 
and so are opposed to the Sunnites, the larger 
of the two principal Mohammedan sects. A Shia 
Mohammedan can get almost as much merit from 
a journey to Meshed as to Mecca, and for a Per- 
sian it is much easier. So, tremendous numbers of 
them make the pilgrimage at least once in their 
lives. If one half of what we heard of the shrine 
at Meshed is true, it is a flourishing close corpora- 
tion, with mullahs as directors, and capital stock 
as valuable as New York bank shares. 

Twilight overtook us in a town too small to 
maintain an inn. We were offered a choice of ac- 


only furniture was a high bench built in around 


_three sides of a narrow aisle left in the middle of 
the room. We were told to make ourselves at home, 
_ cots and all, on top of this bench. Every move we 


made in preparing and eating our dinner was 
interesting to the camel-drivers and village elders, 
who assembled for the show and did not consider it 
over until they had seen us safely in bed. 

During dinner we were entertained by a musi- 
cian who first politely offered his primitive flute 
to us, as if to disparage his own skill. The pro- 
prietor contributed boiled eggs, tea, and a brazier 
of charcoal for toasting sanggat, a kind of un- 
leavened bread baked in slabs, delicious when 
toasted just before it is eaten. The proprietor has 
his counterpart in many a small town at home. A 
dwarf in size, he “compensated” for his physical 
inferiority, as the psychiatrists say, by developing 


Persia means ay a room in which tea is bese Pe ee 
no other respect, except that it was three-dimen- 
- sional, did this room resemble a tea-room in Amer- 
ica. It contained no chairs, no tables, no windows, 
and no doors, unless the open end which was 
_ boarded up at night could be called a door. The 
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a waggish tongue, friendly good humor, and droll 
mannerisms. The result is a popular shop. Without 
understanding a syllable of his talk, we liked the 
man as much as we were amused by him. Perhaps 
it is because the characters and conduct of most 
Western children are made to conform early and 
completely to standards provided by language 
that the effective expression of personality in later 
life without dependence upon words is rare. 
About nine o’clock the windowless but fortu- 
nately not chinkless establishment was shut up for 
the night and lights put out. Throughout the eve- 
ning a cloud of flies stayed peacefully on the 
vaulted ceiling. Fears that they might be down be- 
fore we were up in the morning would have been 
avoided had we appreciated the chilling effects of 
nights much cooler than the days. The tea-room 
would have been intolerable after they thawed out. 
As soon as everybody was rolled in his blanket for 
the night, there was a change but no diminution 
in the noise. A lifetime of yelling at camels has 
done things to the nervous systems of camel- 
drivers. Thoroughly tired men everywhere can 
abandon themselves to sleep without restraint and 
leave their nervous systems to go on chattering 
until snoring supervenes, but Persian camel- 
drivers punctuate their sleep with explosive cries, 
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sometimes sharp and sometimes hoarse, which are 
probably not equaled anywhere outside hospitals 
for the insane. It would be interesting to observe 
whether the legs of the camels resting across the 
street twitched in response to orders which appar- 
ently they must listen to twenty-four hours a day. 
Since we were traveling out of step with the 
best stopping-places, we stayed the next night at 
an even more remote hamlet consisting of three 
houses on a wind-swept ridge. The available rooms, 
opening off a barnyard, were domed mud cells, 
with fireplaces, dirt floors, and no windows. The 
soldier policing the district gave up his room to us 
and sociably moved into the room next door as- 
signed to the chauffeur and the two other passen- 
gers. This group chattered around a blazing fire 
as long as we were awake. One of the passengers 
was a Christian woman, sensible-looking, and of 
course unveiled. The other was a tax-collector on 
his way to Meshed, with a commission signed by 
Dr. Millspaugh, the American financial adviser 
to the Persian Government, who has made a good 
start at the Augean task of eliminating corruption 
from Persian taxation. 
At noon the next day we arrived in Shahrud, 
usually an overnight stopping-place, where the 
traveler is exposed to the risk of being bitten by 
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an insect whose bite produces a peculiar fever. 
We found it hard to believe that the range of the 
insect could be as local as our medical informant 
believed, and yet this sort of thing is not unknown 
elsewhere. Residents of Bagdad seemed to delight 
in advertising the mysterious but fortunately rare 
“button” or boil for which their city is notorious. 
Since it never appears except on an exposed part 
of the body, it is probably produced by a bite. 
At Shahrud the woman passenger left us and the 
driver proposed to fill the vacant place with an 
ancient Mohammedan pilgrim, probably seventy- 
five years old. He offered to pay next to nothing, 
and from the looks of his clothes could ill afford 
to pay even that. He had come from Tabriz, say- 
ing farewell to his family, planning to reach the 
shrine at Meshed, and, he insisted, hoping to die 
there. It was his second pilgrimage. He was bleary- 
eyed and feeble, and almost certainly sick. But 
we foolishly and romantically told the men in the 
front seat they could if they wished squeeze the old 
fellow in between them. We were feeling good at 
the time, just after a melon orgy. Within an hour 
he started complaining to the tax-collector that he 
was being crowded, and protested to the driver 
that the “fast” driving made it unsafe for him 
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to go to sleep, because his head might snap off. 
It almost did. 
_ Neither “community funds” nor government 
supervision and care of persons unable to support 
themselves are known in many countries east of 
Suez. The result is that even the most sentimental 
voyager soon hardens his heart by repeating Sam- 
uel Butler’s cynical pronouncement that charity 
is a selfish contribution to the maintenance of one’s 
ego, becomes blind and deaf to the countless and 
interminable appeals for alms, and even stops try- 
ing to distinguish between uncommon meritorious 
beggars and common undeserving ones. Perhaps it 
was because “No” already had become a fixed habit 
with us that we responded so sharply to a little 
old woman and three children who held out claw- 
like hands at a noonday halting-place between 
Shahrud and Sabzewar. They began to cry, not as 
Westerners do when balked or injured, but hope- 
lessly, with shaking, animal-like sobs. When we 
saw them, with genuine tears running down their 
faces, gathering up melon rinds which we had 
thrown out of the car, we realized that their pov- 
erty was absolute. The little silver we then gave 
them purchased pathetically astonished gratitude. 
Lodgings for the night were obtained at 
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Maiamai, in an inn on the village square where 
only the singers were wanting to make a scene from 
an opera. As soon as the rustics had cared for their 
animals, cafés ‘became lively with tea-drinking, 
boisterous talk, and card-playing. We mingled 
with the crowd and bargained for pomegranates, 
sanggat, and tomatoes. A hunter appeared and 
sold us three quail for a dime apiece. I should have 
slept the sleep of the just if in pitch darkness a 
cat had not jumped down upon my head three 
times. How it got to the window-sill the second 
and third times, after I had closed the shutter, 
I never learned. 

By starting very early and hurrying the next 
day we caught up with our schedule and were 
entertained at the inn in Sabzewar in a style which, 
though primitive, left nothing to be desired. Our 
balcony room looked out upon the dry moat and 
pseudo-fortifications of the town. The towers and 
walls do not stand close inspection, being dried 
mud, but from a distance they are not much out- 
done in impressiveness by Chester or Rothenburg. 
The road over the hot plain beyond Sabzewar was 
dotted with pilgrims traveling on foot to or from 
Meshed. It was an effort to keep down the preju- 
dice which would see a similarity between the goal 
of so much weary travel and the startlingly vivid 
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mirages of water which for more than an hour be- 
fore noon filled the basin of sand to the south of us. 
One of these mirages was so striking that we had to 
produce a map before our driver was convinced 
that the large lake was unreal. 

Most American adolescents become devotees of, 
Omar Khayyam in their puppy-philosophy days. 
Even if they later outgrow a moonstruck enthusi- 
asm analogous to puppy-love, like victims of the 
latter, having first loved and then recovered, they 
still continue to love their love. Many of us, re- 
reading or perhaps reciting from memory the 
limpid quatrains which once stirred us with their 
languid, glamorous fatalism, look back with affec- 
tion on the dreamy days when our desires had not 
yet foreseen their defeat, and the will to endeavor 
and even to fight had not yet asserted its su- 
premacy in our Western souls. So when we were 
at Teheran, choosing between alternative routes 
to Baluchistan, the opportunity to visit the tomb 
of Omar Khayyam near his home town, Nishapur, 
was a strong consideration in favor of the northern 
as against the southern alternative. 

A few ‘iconoclastic scholars, not content with 
repeating the familiar and undisputed assertion 
that FitzGerald’s “Rubdiyat,” while following 
Omar’s thought, is much superior in poetical dic- 
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tion, go on to dispute the claim that the Omar 
buried at Nishapur had anything to do with the 
“Rubdaiyat” from which FitzGerald got his mate- 
rial and inspiration. Fortunately for those of us 
who would be unhappy to see the views of these 
“joy-banishers” prevail, there are, as always, other 
scholars on the opposite side of the question with 
equally valid evidence. Nishapur’s Omar was a 
famous astronomer and mathematician, every one 
admits, but his claim to be a poet, though not en- 
thusiastically supported by recent writers of Per- 
sian history, is proved by frequent references to 
him in writings of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies and by the number of popular quatrains 
written by other poets which came to be attributed 
to him because of the prestige of his name. 
Strange it is that the poor old world hasn’t been 
able to straighten itself out in all the eight cen- 
turies since Omar hugged tight his pleasures, re- 
minding himself that to-morrow he might be with 
yesterday’s seven thousand years. The wisdom of 
Omar’s carpe diem counsel was about to be illus- 
trated for us. We rode into Nishapur in high 
spirits, expecting to have luncheon and be off im- 
mediately to the mosque where his tomb lies, a 
couple of miles outside the city. Within twenty 
minutes we were both under arrest, for the first 
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me in our lives. The bazaar of Nishapur was 
full of unusual opportunities for a photographer, 
but unfortunately cameras are novel enough every- 
where in Persia to insure the presence of bystand- 
ers while pictures are taken. The bystanders get 
so interested that they become in-the-way-standers. 
In Nishapur they entirely blocked the proceed- 
ings. We even tried the expedient of separating 
from each other, I pocketing my camera and 
Tusker ostentatiously preparing to take a picture 
some distance off, to decoy the mob around him 
so that I might be left alone. This resulted only 
in assembling two mobs, one attached to each of 
us, and migrating with us like the moving swarms 
of satellite gnats around peripatetic heads on sum- 
mer evenings. We didn’t get a picture and we did 
get arrested. The soldier who took us in charge 
couldn’t talk a word of English or French, but 
his intention to march us off to police headquarters 
was unmistakable. We succeeded in diverting him 
around by the garage in order to annex the chauf- 
feur as interpreter, and off we went. The crowd 
dwindled away as we neared the jail. 

The sergeant on duty motioned us to sit down. 
I offered him a cigarette, which he accepted with- 
out a smile. We waited submissively a quarter of 
an hour before the police captain made a stagy 


ordered to remain silent. Ours was a serious case, — 


he explained to us afterward, and the captain — re 
wanted time to consider what had best be done, or, — 


more exactly, how big a fine he could risk. What 


he might have decided without help we never 


learned, for in the middle of his meditations in 
walked our Russo-Persian fellow-passenger with a 
twinkle in his eye and his commission from Dr. 
Millspaugh in his hand. For a few minutes the air 
was full of Persian. Translated to us later, his 
argument was not for us, but against the delay to 
which our arrest was subjecting him. Since he was 
a government servant, with a document to prove it, 
and since he raised the irritating question of who 
was going to pay his salary while we and the auto- 


mobile were detained, the argument succeeded. The — 


captain rose and shook hands with him as we filed 


2 = ae chnattows undertook to plead for us and ae 
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out, and didn’t even warn us against a second 
offense. 

Omar Khayydm’s tomb, a plain white sarcopha- 
gus, lies in an alcove on the front of a small 
mosque two miles out of Nishapur. Our driver, a 
Christian, who made no effort to conceal his dis- 
approval of our pilgrimage to a heathen tomb, 
said he did not know the way, but the first young- 
ster we hailed agreed at once to be guide. The 
mosque was surrounded by a high wall pierced by 
a single gate. Over the passage hung the chains 
which bar the way to unbelievers at Shia Moham- 
medan shrines. Tradition has it that these vigilant 
chains will fall and stop any unbeliever who at- 
tempts to pass them. If so, we witnessed a miracle 
that day, for after a brief and only fairly expen- 
sive parley with the mullah in charge we passed 
beneath the all-wise chains without disturbing a 
link. 

Once within, we were directed to approach the 
mosque by a side path through the garden rather 
than straight up the central walk reserved for 
Mohammedans. Our chauffeur winked at us as he 
boldly strode away up “Believers’ Alley.” Poor 
Omar’s bare tomb is forlorn and neglected. Dirt, 
plaster, and bits of tiling on the floor and scrib- 
blings on the wall prove in how little esteem he is 
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held by Mohammedans too ignorant to read him 
and too bigoted to concede the orthodoxy of a man 
so revered by infidels. But praise be to Allah! the 
garden and the beautiful blue dome of the mosque 
are worthy of a spirit which could never rest under 
stone. There are no flowers, only vine arbors, pines, 
and fruit trees. The crickets chirp drowsily. The 
sun shines warmly, and the sky is an inverted blue 
bowl, 


Chapter IX 
THE PERSIAN MECCA 


Lone after dark we came to the top of a pass 
from which could be seen the distant lights of the 
sacred and fanatical city of Meshed. The barren 
roadsides were dotted with cairns set up by pil- 
grims at the spot where they first saw the golden 
domes. Our ancient pilgrim showed no emotion at 
nearing his goal. An armed soldier jumped upon 
the running-board as we passed through the city 
gate, and directed us to the police station, where 
we surrendered passports and received orders to 
return for them the next morning. The aspect of 
the town was forbidding and inhospitable. An oc- 
casional lamp could do little to lessen the gloom of 
the night. We felt the proximity of Russia and 
Afghanistan. At the garage we learned the city 
had two hotels, one Russian and the other Amer- 
ican. “American” sounded too good to be true. But 
the will to believe is strong after five days of Per- 
sian food, dust, and no baths. Dirty and unshaved 


as we were, we engaged a droshky, loaded in our 
93 
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baggage and commanded, “To the American 


hotel !? We waved a jaunty farewell to the pilgrim, 


still sitting motionless in the car. After sleeping 
in it that night, he turned out to be a bad debtor 
and refused to pay a cent for his “passage.” By 
his own ethics this was justified, and our chauffeur 
did not seem in the least surprised or even angry. 
Sponginess is next to godliness in the East. 

We were off after the runner-up to godliness in 
the West. At the same time we did not indulge un- 
bridled illusions concerning the proximity of por- 
celain bathtubs. Probably the hotel would turn out 
to be run by an Armenian who had once visited 
New York. It was a long way off. We drove miles 
through dark streets so narrow that the cab all 
but touched the walls on either side, and finally, 
on the outskirts of the city, drew up before one 
of those high, blank mud walls which may hide 
anything from a harem to a mission. A native ser- 
vant opened the door in response to our driver’s 
knock, asked him a few questions, and withdrew, 
shutting the door. What a funny hotel! The door 
opened again, and this time, by the candle-light 
on the side of the droshky, we saw an American, 
a real one with no accent and no buts, ands, or ifs, 
who demanded, before he even heard our names, 
that we stop in his house while we were in Meshed. 
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“House!” we repeated ; “but where is the Amer- 
ican hotel?” 
. He laughed. “There isn’t any. Come on, we’re 
having a Hallowe’en party inside.” 

An hour later, bathed, shaved, and dressed in 
- our nearest-clean clothes, we startled our travel- 
weary stomachs by despatching to them large con- 
-signments of American food. Pumpkin pie and 
whipped cream must have made the poor old home- 
sick things think they had fallen at last upon 
better days. Our-hosts, members of the American 
Presbyterian mission and hospital, lived in a com- 
pound which is a little walled city in itself, with 
water supply, gardens, and a wind-driven electric- 
light plant imported from our own home town. 
Embarrassment at having dropped in unan- 
nounced and uninvited on the party was lessened 
by the assurance that we were only the fifteenth 
and sixteenth Americans to visit Meshed in almost 
as many years, and by their kindness in asking us 
to breakfast, luncheon, tea, and dinner at one home 
after another during a three-day visit. 

Converts necessarily are made slowly in a city 
where it is as much as a Christian’s life is worth 
even to enter the vast enclosure about the mosque, 
but as to the popularity of the hospital there can 
be no doubt. Patients filed through the examining 
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room and dispensary for three hours the morning 
of our visit, a large percentage of them suffering 
from eye and skin diseases. Admiration for the 
speed with which the physician disposed of each 
case was equaled only by wonder at what the peo- 
ple would have done without him. The mullahs of 
the sacrosanct mosque, who still keep up a pre- 
tense of divine healing, regard the hospital with 
suspicion and hatred. 

Miracles of another kind are performed in 
Meshed without competition. Once in a while 
camels and even boulders make pilgrimages to the 
burial place of the Imam Riza (son of Ali, founder 
of the Shia sect), thus assisting in the maintenance 
of its Mecca-like sanctity. The explanation of the 
movement of the boulders, as related by the “‘n- 
fidel” missionaries, is that every human pilgrim 
considers it an act of merit to assist a rolling stone 
on its laudable journey to the mosque, and does so 
by rolling it a few yards in passing. In its heyday 
the mosque drew nearly a hundred thousand pil- 
grims annually. Many hands make light work, and 
the stones, once accidentally or otherwise placed on 
one of the few highways leading to the city, travel 
the rest of the way without putting forth much 
effort of their own. Our friends gave an even less 
romantic reason for the religious zeal occasionally 
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manifested by camels in running at top speed down 
the broad highway which leads into the mosque. 
They affirm that furze under the camel’s tail will 
do the trick. Why must certain sects at Jerusalem, 
with their weeping pillars and miraculous fires, 
attempt to compete with this sort of thing? 

The “High” street of Meshed is a revue of all 
- that is Persian. Down the roughly cobbled street, 
divided in the middle by a swift running stream 
overhung by huge old trees, moves a never ending 
procession of picturesque and bizarre pilgrims, 
some afoot, some on horseback or donkey-back, 
and a few ultra-moderns in automobiles. Standing 
knee-deep in the stream are men and boys washing 
great hanks of bright-colored yarn. On either side 
are celebrated rug factories, bakeries with their 
open fronts shaded by an awning of flat loaves 
hung like towels on the line, candy shops with a 
sort of taffy cake in crisp, round sheets, one-man 
woolen mills carding heaps of loose fleece with a 
noise like a ’cello-player plucking his strings, tin- 
and copper-smiths making a brave last stand 
against the invasion of machine-made gasoline 
cans, and in the midst of all this hubbub the tomb 
of Nadir Shah, the last great Persian war lord, 
surrounded by a fence of real rifles with fixed 


bayonets. 
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Behind the scenes jovial bakers working before 
ovens fired with camel furze, which gives off a 
pleasant spicy odor, showed us the trick of flip- 
ping shovelfuls of soft dough upon a layer of hot 
pebbles without ever varying the shape or size 
of the resulting loaf of sanggat. Manufacturers 
of Persian rugs explained the arithmetic that en- 
ables them to sell a rug which takes the full time 
of ten weavers for more than four years at a figure 
that would not hire as many New York plasterers 
for a month. The youngest full-time employees 
were two boys, five and six years old, working on 
two-year contracts, for which the younger was to 
receive twelve and a half and the older fifteen dol- 
lars a year. Even at that age they worked so 
rapidly that we were unable to follow the move- 
ments required to make each of the millions of 
knots that go into a single large rug, and so 
mechanically that when the manager ordered them 
to slow up for our benefit they became confused 
and found it difficult to make any kind of knot at 
all. The only weaving tool was a small needle, 
shaped like a buttonhook, with a cutting edge on 
the inside curve for severing the thread after each 
knot. The looms were simply horizontal wooden 
cylinders, one on the floor, the other attached to 
the ceiling, with cords stretched up and down over 
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_ them. The fineness of the rug is determined in the 
_ first place by the number of these parallel cords to 
the inch. | 
Whether the Persian manufacturer stretched 
the figures a little for our benefit, or whether my 
friends owning Persian rugs in America have been 
misled into thinking that theirs are the finest rugs 
that can be made, I don’t know; but we were shown 
a half-completed wool rug of silky fineness on a 
loom the slender cords of which seemed to form a 
fabric even before the rug was woven on it, and 
were told that this rug contained one hundred and 
twenty knots to the ghereh, Persian unit of lineal 
measurement, or 2304 to the square inch. The pro- 
prietor asserted that no finer rug could be made. 
Wool thread was used instead of silk, he explained, 
because of its greater strength, the deciding factor 
on such a fine job. He was the designer of the rug, 
but this means only that he was responsible for 
the particular combination of traditional forms 
and colors. The largest rug we were shown was 
thirty-four feet square, and contained, so we were 
told, 1296 knots to the square inch. As nearly as we 
could tell without a ruler, this was not an exag- 
geration. Ten expert weavers were working under 
the direction of a pattern foreman, who was as 
busy as a quarterback calling signals on demand, 
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each number telling a different man how many © 
knots of this or that colored thread to tie before 
changing. Some of the workmen knew their pat- 
terns by heart, as their fathers and grandfathers . 
had before them, and hurried along without in- . 
structions. This entire crew had been at work on 
the big rug for a year, during which time they had 
completed a strip eight feet wide and thirty-four 
feet long. The rug was being made to order for 
one of the shah’s palaces at Teheran, and will be 
ready for delivery at the beginning of 1930. When 
we laughingly inquired of the proprietor what 
insurance he had that the present shah would last 
that long the reply was, “There is always New 
York.” These rugs were all being made from 
vegetable-dyed yarns. We saw some of the roots 
and bark from which standard colors are obtained. 
The Persian Government is making a wise attempt 
to prevent debasement of the nation’s finest art by 
the imposition of a high export tax on rugs con- 
taining so much as a single thread colored by ani- 
line dyes. 

None of our hosts had ever seen the inside of 
the Meshed mosque, and remembering Major 
Imbrie, the Nishapur police, and our adventure 
with the guardians of the kajaveh, we didn’t pass 
under the chains placed over each entrance to the 


Chapter X 
AROUND AFGHANISTAN TO KASHMIR 


From Meshed to India there is a choice of three 
roads. We were told we could drive to Herat, in 
Afghanistan, and on across the country to India 
via Kandahar, or we could follow the British mili- 
tary road straight south over six hundred miles of 
mountains and deserts to Dusdap, terminus of the 
Indian railroad line built across Baluchistan in 
the war. The lateness of the season and the closing 
of the Russo-Persian frontier by the Russians com- 
bined to eliminate the third alternative, a short 
journey north to the Krasnovodsk-Samarkand 
railroad line, by rail to Andizhan, and thence to 
Kashmir by caravan over the Karakoram Moun- 
tains. The trip across Afghanistan would involve 
hiring a special automobile and a private guard, 
and probable delays for permits. We were anxious 
to see Kashmir before winter set in, and when a 
Russian motor-car dealer with a large touring car 
offered to land us and our baggage in Dusdap in 


three days, in time for the next bi-weekly train 
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to India, or take no money for trying, we jumped 
right’ in. Profiting by our experience on the 
‘Teheran-Meshed lap, we reserved the front seat 
beside the driver for ourselves, leaving the owner 
free to put other passengers in back. He put in 
nine. In the language of international diplomacy 
we intimated that any attempt to start us off in 
a seven-passenger car oppressed by twelve passen- 
gers on a six-hundred-mile trip over country where 
it is a week’s walk from one water-hole to the next 
would be considered an unfriendly act, a violation 
of the rights of minorities and of the transporta- 
tion treaty which unfortunately left him free to 
fill the five rear seats. At length we compromised. 
The bulkiest prospective passenger was left be- 
hind, and one other, a sort of assistant driver and 
mechanic, was ordered to ride on the front fender. 
With only seven behind us, and four of them small 
boys, we managed to make ourselves comfortable 
in front. 

The first hill disclosed a weakness even in that 
plan. Swollen to twice normal breadth by the bag- 
gage tied to its sides, the automobile was barely 
able to reach the top with everybody walking. 
Hills were frequent enough the first twenty-four 
hours to keep any of us from getting cramped 
by too long periods in the machine. 
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An hour after dark we stopped at Sharifabad. — 
People in mud houses shouldn’t have rains. Though 
it was a long time since the last rains, and though 
the mud inn had dried out, no one had found the 
energy to restore its antediluvian shape. The 
ground floor, all one huge room, was full of 
camel-drivers, women, and smoke. The stairway 
to the single large room which rested on the flat 
roof like the conning-tower on a submarine was all 
out of steps, but as inclined as ever to let a fellow 
down. By keeping to the surviving ridges nearest 
the walls we gained the top. It was blowing a near 
gale, and the wind carried a sharp warning that 
winter, already reigning in Turkestan, was ready 
like the Russians up there to undertake the con- 
quest of northern Persia. When I jerked open the 
door, the entire wooden frame came with it. We 
leaned it up against the opening, ordered a sam- 
ovar of ab-a-jush (hot water), and prepared to 
make a meal out of the stores we had brought with 
us from Meshed. But it was cold. One blackened 
corner of the room testified that our predecessors 
had solved the problem by building a fire on the 
floor. We tried it, and after filling the upper two 
thirds of the room with a dense, choking cloud of 
smoke, raked out the embers and ate our dinner 
on the floor. Hot malted milk saved the night. 
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_ The music of the passing camel bells made us 
unwilling to go to sleep before midnight. Caravans 
can be heard at night from great distances, their 


chiming bells, deep to shrill, blended into chords. 


Each camel wears one bell, so arranged that if a 


break occurs anywhere in the line the driver can 
locate it instantly by the change in the tolling, 
tinkling rhythm. 

Our contract specified that we were to arrive at 
Dusdap in three days or pay nothing, but we on 
our part had agreed to be ready to go whenever 
the automobile was. Our driver took his pound of 
flesh at 3 a.m. We were routed out into a bitterly 
cold night only to stand around half an hour while 
he struggled to start the machine. The temperature 
changes rapidly between 4 a.m. and 9 a.m. when 
one goes from higher to lower levels and from north 
to south at the same time, and by mid-morning we 
were eating pomegranates as big as grapefruit, 
at three for a nickel, in the warm, Indian summer 
sunshine at Turbat-i-Haidari. Turbat pomegran- 
ates belong in the front rows of stalls of the good 
things on sale in southern Asia. They are above 
comparison with ordinary fruit, or even with their 
meritorious brothers and sisters in other parts of 
Persia. Their sweet, tangy, crimson deliciousness 
is the best evidence for the truth of the story of 
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Persephone. When as a small boy I learned that 
the daughter of Demeter brought six months of 
winter upon the world by her inability to resist the 
temptation of a pomegranate, I condemned her as 
a very foolish, irresponsible girl. When I ate my 
first so-called pomegranate in America I did not 
change my mind. At Turbat I apologized for my 
ignorance. If the ordering of the seasons had de- 
pended upon my self-restraint in that far-off Per- 
sian village, the world might not have had another 
summer this century. 

Birjand is the largest city in southeastern 
Persia. At noon the second day we entered it over 
a wide, sandy highway which serves as Broadway 
in the dry season and the Grand Canal in the wet. 
Not a square of color relieved the monotony of the 
scene, The buildings, even the medieval-looking 
fort crowning a rocky point around which the 
river-bed makes a sharp curve, were simply modifi- 
cations of the desert, temporary forms assumed by 
the sand. A man carrying a huge skin of water 
filled the radiator and the canvas water-sacks tied 
on the car as reserves, while we went out to re- 
plenish our stock of sanggat from the bakeries on 
the main street. A Persian barber by the roadside 
busily at work on a squatting client demonstrated 
how nature and tonsorial styles can be reconciled. 
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Whereas we vainly struggle to reverse nature by 
_ clipping the edges and pouring tonics on the top, 
the philosophical Persian orders the top shaved 
and the edges left long. Over the dome he wears a 
brimless derby. 

That night we slept in a wayside caravanserai 
on the edge of the desert. Awaking in the morning, 
we discovered a pair of camel-drivers sleeping on 
the floor. It appeared presently that they had been 
exceedingly generous with their supply of fleas, a 
species of such agility and tenacity of life that 
one hardy specimen survived half way across 
Baluchistan. 

The road from Shusp to Hurmak, a deserted 
British cantonment beyond the region of no water, 
is long and rough enough to make the trip semi- 
adventurous, and emergency relief so scarce that a 
breakdown in the middle of it is analogous to ship- 
wreck in mid-ocean. Stretches of good road alter- 
nate with sharp ravines washed out by fioods since 
the British left the region. Many of these ditches 
we hit at full tilt, but neither our protests nor 
reproachful sounds from the car produced any 
effect until, in turning out sharply for a particu- 
larly bad place, the driver threw his mechanician 
off the running-board by a jounce deftly com- 
bined with centrifugal force. 
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Just after sunrise the third morning we entered 
the city of the one-way wind, home of the oddest 
windmills in the world. Their builders, disputing 
the biblical phrase that no man knows whence the 
wind cometh or whither it goeth, have backed their 
judgment that the breeze is coming from the north 
and going south by erecting windmills which work 
only when that is so. The windmills have wheels 
like those on a side-wheel steamer, set on end be- 
hind a brick wall running east and west. Vertical 
slits in this wall permit the north wind to strike 
the straw blades of the wheels on one side only, 
the wall keeping the wind from the other side. 
The result is furiously spinning wheels about four 
months a year, when there is a wind, and idle ones 
during the rest of the year. 

At noon in the midst of a vast, desolate plain we 
passed a deserted village, miles from any water. 
The wells dried up about four years ago. Once a 
group of small antelopes darted across the road in 
the midst of country in which it must have been a 
mile walk from one bite of grass to the next. They 
may have been on the trail for salt, for a little 
later the gleaming salt beach of a large though 
much shrunken lake on the Afghan-Persian fron- 
tier came into view on our left. We passed it at a 
great distance, our trail veering toward a bare 
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range of mountains which seemed to bar the way 


to the south and west. We crossed stretches of 


dark, dustless sand which started us thinking about 
oil, and inquiries later confirmed our suspicions 
that there is oil seepage in the region. Half an hour 
before sunset a surprising and spectacular pass, 
apparently an old river-bed, invisible a few hun- 
dred yards out on the desert trail along the foot 
of the range, let us through to Hurmak, the de- 
serted cantonment. 

It was dusk when we set out again for Dusdap, 
down the winding gorge. In the dim light, gro- 
tesquely weathered rocks lining the way resem- 
bled fantastic representations of landscapes on 
the moon. Presently a faint murmur of scores of 
far-away camel bells announced the approach of 
the caravan transporting freight from the end of 
the Indian railroad line to the cities of north- 
eastern Persia. We counted a hundred camels and 
there were more of the great, hairy beasts out of 
range of the headlights. The caravan takes thirty 
days to reach Meshed. Romantic, yes ; but too slow 
for a world so big and lives so short. We left— 
when was it?—the day before yesterday. 

Like the hero of Jules Verne’s “Around the 
World in Eighty Days,” we nearly lost the race 
after winning it. We assumed we knew what time 
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it was. Our train left at half-past eleven in the 
morning, but not until we had enjoyed a semi- 
civilized dinner and a long night’s sleep did it 
occur to us that eleven-thirty might not come at 
the same time in Persia as in India, or on the 
Indian railroad system. At nine-fifteen we learned 
that Indian railway time was two hours ahead of 
Persian, and only a desperate race to the station 
saved us from week-ending in Dusdap after our 
successful dash from Meshed. An astronomer 
would sympathize with us for not suspecting that 
one clock suffices for the Indian railroad system all 
the way from the sixty-second degree of east longi- 
tude to the ninety-sixth, which is just as if eastern 
time in the States extended from New York to 
Salt Lake City. 

The sight of the turned-up rails, the end of 
steel, at Dusdap, in Persian territory, and the 
memory of the last railroad we had seen—the 
British line from Bagdad to the western Persian 
border near Khanikin—and the reflection that 
the Persian Gulf on the south has long been a 
British lake, gave me an appreciation of the strate- 
gic hold of the British Empire on southern Persia. 
The British government-controlled Anglo-Persian 
oil fields are like a lump of sugar between tongs. 
The traffic superintendent of the railroad division, 
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_ which includes the long five-hundred-mile feeler 
_across Baluchistan, remarked that “of course” the 
desert section does not pay, and would have been 
abandoned after the war except for a subsidy. 
With the railroad and the route to Meshed over 
_ which we had come, Britain can strike quickly at 
Russia. 

The train to Quetta, twenty-eight hours east 
of Dusdap, does not run a dining-car. Our last- 
_minute rush prevented the purchase of supplies. 
We assembled the remnants of provisions from 
the Meshed-Dusdap trip and prepared to tighten 
our belts. At a stop a few minutes before lunch- 
time a turbaned native knocked at the door of our 
compartment and announced in softly spoken 
English that his master, the traffic superintendent, 
in a private car at the end of the train, would 
appreciate the pleasure of our company at lunch- 
eon and also at dinner. We sincerely assured him 
the pleasure was all ours. 

Most Indian trains, including this one, have no 
corridors, and stations in Baluchistan are hours 
apart. The result was that once we became guests 
of the traffic superintendent it was mid-afternoon 
and again nearly midnight before he could get 
rid of us. That was fortunate for us, too, especially 
because an hour after lunch he took us out upon 
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the rear platform of the train to see one of the 
strangest sights in Asia, the moving sand hills of 
Baluchistan. They extended at right angles to the 
track in a straight line as far as we could see, 
toward the mountains on the one hand and out 
over the boundless plain on the other, a column of 
golden mounds on the black gravel surface of the 
desert. As we passed between the two nearest, we 
saw that the one on the north side of the track 
was crescent-shaped, the sand rising sharply to a 
height of fifteen or eighteen feet at the middle of 
the curve, and sloping away to the rear and the 
crescent tips, 

“They’re all like that,” our host commented. 
“The wind blows the sand through a hole in the 
mountains of Afghanistan, right across the desert, 
down into the ocean. The drifts are always moving, 
sometimes an inch a day, sometimes twenty feet. 
Engineers tried everything to stop them, or to help 
them jump the track, but we’ve found the only way 
to do it is to station a gang of men here to shovel 
them over.” We saw the men, too, a dozen of them, 
resting on their shovels as we passed, and marveled 
that there is no more effective method of combat- 
ing an army of sand piles on a gravel desert. After 
dark we passed another column of marching dunes. 
Unlike the first column, they were not there when 
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the track was laid, our host told us, but aside from 


these there are no others in the whole desert—in 
the whole world, he said. Months later, in Indo- 
China, an American woman who had been globe- 


_ trotting steadily for ten years, told me that she 
too had seen the only moving sand hills in the 


world, high on a plateau in the Andes Mountains. 

For three days and nights between Dusdap and 
Rawalpindi, at the foot of the Himalayas, we made 
the best of things. Indian railways are wearying 
affairs, but we managed to keep cheerful with the 
prospect of Kashmir ahead. The amount of pas- 
senger travel on Indian railways is enormous, and 
therefore correspondingly cheap. It is possible to 
travel in third-class carriages fourteen hundred 
miles, as far as from New York to Minneapolis, for 
ten dollars. Trains with a dozen long third-class 
cars packed to the doors are not unusual. Night 
travel does not seem to be disliked, though most of 
the natives must sit up. Travel is slow. At every 
station there is a great amount of bathing going 
on. Stops at main stations are long enough for 
meals. A strict separation of Hindu and Moham- 
medan refreshment stands and supplies of drink- 
ing water is required. Orthodox Hindus can eat 
food prepared only by Hindus of equal or higher 


caste, and must not be approached by others when 
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eating. The European who travels long distances 
does so as far as possible at night, taking his own 
bedding-roll. In malarial districts, there are hooks 
on the berths for mosquito nets, which are more 
than a luxury. Each compartment is fitted with 
seats long enough for use as berths at night. Com- 
partments are specially reserved for women, 
though women with escorts occasionally travel in 
compartments with men. In these circumstances it 
is embarrassing, at first, to be required to make up 
one’s bed and remove certain portions of one’s rai- 
ment without the sheltering services of a curtain. 

By prolonging the exhibition of energy which 
had brought us from northeastern Persia to north- 
ern India in six days we impressed upon an auto- 
mobile owner at Rawalpindi the desirability of 
getting over the two hundred miles between there 
and Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, in one day. 
Traveling Englishmen, who are rarely seen hurry- 
ing, we have observed, but who always arrive, do 
the trip in two days. It surprised the garage man 
to be required to estimate how many hours it would 
take to reach Srinagar, driving comfortably and 
safely fast, with a forty-five minute stop for tiffin 
and no time out for tea. His answer was eleven 
hours. We told him to be ready to leave at the not 
uncivilized hour of seven-thirty the next morning. 


Chapter XI 
THE HAPPY VALLEY 


Tue ride to Kashmir is a fitting ascent to an 
earthly paradise. Starting on the dusty plain 
which we had already begun to dislike, we climbed 
rapidly to the hill station of Murree, seven thou- 
sand feet up, where there are views over magnifi- 
cently forested slopes and deep valleys, inter- 
spersed with villages and small terraced fields. The 
distance was crowded with Himalayan peaks. We 
descended again even more rapidly, first through 
pine groves and then cultivated land, to the 
Jhelum River, the only stream flowing out of the 
valley above. Until late afternoon we traveled up 
the gorge of this river on a road chiseled into the 
mountainside. A special tax is imposed on each 
traveler to meet the expense of removing continual 
landslides from the road. No one could begrudge 
it, especially as a thank-offering at the end of the 
outward trip. The road is so narrow and the forms 
of travel upon it so incompatible with each other 


that automobiles get the right of way by day and 
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As the bright autumn sun under ass we a 
started gradually became veiled with haze and — 
finally disappeared behind gray clouds, we seemed © 
to be passing from sunny September to gray 
November. The vegetation changed and the tem- 
perature dropped, but the beauty went on in- 
creasing. Over the ruins of an ancient temple built __ 
of dark green stone in a style unknown outside __ 
of Kashmir the piercing valley wind waved the 
boughs of still darker green pines. The side 
ravines, at first covered with masses of ferns, be- 
came bleak, and beyond the tops of some were 
snowfields on distant summits. Continuous rapids 
in the river noisily called attention to its unremit- 
ting efforts to carry away the great, fertile oval 
which the gorge drains, and which is locally known 
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asthe Happy Valley and by the whole world as the 


y ; Vale of Kashmir. At Baramula we came out upon 


the mile-high plain, twenty by eighty miles in 
extent, while there was still light upon the com- 
pletely encircling mountain ranges. To the west 
the peaks visible from the valley culminate at 
twelve thousand feet, to the south at fifteen thou- 
sand feet, in the east at seventeen thousand, and 
the north twenty-six thousand. Thirty-five miles of 
level road lie between the edge of the plain and 
Srinagar. They are laid out upon a dike-like em- 
bankment to withstand the spring floods from melt- 
ing snows which sweep down upon the plain too 
fast for the river to carry them off. 

The embankments are lined on both sides of the 
road by endless, close-set rows of tall poplars. 
Though they are doubtless a recent, practical in- 
novation, the magnificence of their golden leaves 
and torch-like forms as seen against the slate-blue 
mountains and sky tempted us to believe that the 
avenue had been devised as a suitable entrance to 
the summer palaces and gardens of the Mogul 
emperors. All the poplar drives in the world could 
not equal this one in Kashmir. The Moguls, retir- 
ing like most modern tourists to the warmer plains 
of Delhi and Agra before November, could never 
have seen these trees in their glory. For all their 
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wealth and power they could not buy, even with a 
province, our sensation of being borne ceremoni- 
ously in an hour through thirty miles of blazing 
torches by a Detroit chariot. 

Just outside Baramula a bent-over figure in 
rags ran out into the road so little ahead of us that 
the driver had to apply the brakes lightly to give 
him time to get out of the way. This was not his 
game. He ran ahead down the center of the road, 
forcing us to slacken speed until we came almost 
to a stop. Then he sprang to the side of the road 
and, as the driver stepped on the gas, jumped upon 
the running-board. He was an ugly fellow, with 
an insane leer, and a deep gash on the back of his 
shaved skull. He held out a hand for alms. The 
driver slowed up again and gave him a shove. He 
stooped but continued to hold on. The driver 
reached for the crank to rap the knuckles gripping 
the side of the car. Sharp blows did not make the 
beggar let go. The front seat passenger, an Indian, 
applied a lighted cigarette to his hand but he did 
not flinch. It was easy to see where the gash on 
his head came from; and as he was about to receive 
another, we held out a pice, an Indian copper coin 
valued at half a cent. He took it and jumped off. 
Throughout the whole affair his facial expression 
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az did not alter j in the least; not a sign in it of fear, 
_ anger, pain, or intelligence. 

_ Our telegram for reservations at the hotel at 


Srinagar, coming out of season, resulted in our 
being installed in the most pretentious room in the 


establishment. It took an army of servants to move 

us in, and the cash reserves of an army paymaster 
to silence their demands. Even then their efforts 
brought us everything but comfort. Where the 
English get their taste for so much grandeur at 
the expense of livableness will never be grasped on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Our room was a 
baronial barn. 

November mornings in Kashmir are frosty. 
An open fire to combat the chill is all show and no 
effect, as is also a bath in a portable tin tub on 
the porch. But an English breakfast atones for 
many of the world’s shortcomings, and when we 
emerged into the glorious sunlight and scenery 
celebrated throughout the world we were exuberant 
advocates of the existing order. 

But what is this? An insurrection of the 
Indians? Who are these turbaned dervishes menac- 
ing us on every side? 

“No, thank you.” “No.” “No, we’re stopping 
at the hotel until we find out what to do about 
house-boats.” “No, we aren’t planning to buy any- 
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thing.” “Not a chance.” “We'll see later.” “Not 
so close.” “Well, Mrs. Roosevelt is rich.” “No, I 
don’t give a darn about her letter.” “Quit, we 
want to see the scenery, we’ve just come.” “For 
heaven’s sake, leave us alone.” “Get the hell out of 
here!” 

The other side of the dialogue was a babble of 
“Sahib,” “Master,” and frantic petitions to visit 
shops and house-boats. Testimonial letters and 
photographs were shoved into our hands. The 
more they were rejected the more insistent their 
bearers became. There were at least fifteen tor- 
mentors in the jostling group around us, and it 
was growing steadily by new recruits running up 
from all directions. 

I think I can be called a fairly experienced 
traveler, and therefore I have learned to keep 
my temper, even in Italy. I have never killed an 
Egyptian dragoman. But this Kashmir experience 
was unique. We crossed the poplar-fringed ath- 
letic field to the official information bureau to make 
inquiries about a house-boat which friends had 
recommended. At our heels, beside and in front 
of us went these yelping fiends. They surged into 
the building ahead of us. We were obviously the 
last fruit of the season and the harvesters were out 
of work. The Motamid Durbar, as the old Mo- 
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hammedan official is called, did not seem in the 
least surprised or annoyed at the invasion, and 
allowed them to fill the room. Those who could 


not crowd in ran outside and stuck their heads 
in the open window, eager listeners to the parley. 
The boatman recommended to us had gone to the 
plains for the winter. We asked the Motamid Dur- 
bar to name a substitute. It was an awkward situ- 
ation for him. He suggested that we look at the 
testimonials left by the Roosevelts. Every arm in 
the room held up a letter. At length we found one 
which dilated upon food. A cook was praised. The 
perfections of the house-boat Monarch were enu- 
merated. We opened negotiations. At each step 
toward an agreement an intruding competitor had 
to be silenced, and finally we requested that the 
room be cleared of all except the three men who 
had provided accommodations for the Roosevelts. 
This was done with more difficulty than the subse- 
quent concluding of a bargain for the houseboat 
Edina, with a steward, cook, sweeper, and valet 
for servants. We emerged elated over the reason- 
able terms of the contract in our pocket, believing 
that our troubles were ended. Not a bit of it. A 
little thing like a signature doesn’t bother a deter- 
mined Indian. The house-boat owners who saw they 
were losing out were in a fury. The names of our 
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newly engaged crew were dragged in the mud. We 
were warned we should freeze, drown, starve, and 
die of disease if we persevered in our madness. 
Some of the most urgent solicitors, desirmg us to 
inspect their boats, started to lay hands on us. 
That was too much. I gave a fellow a shove. He 
whined, “You mustn’t do that, we’re not coolies,” 
and touched me again. I gave him a kick. At the 
same time my companion, equally exasperated, 
seized a testimonial which was being fluttered in 
his face, dropped it on the ground, and stamped 
on it. Our persecutors gathered up their robes and 
vanished—for the time being. Those Roosevelt let- 
ters were our chief reading matter in Kashmir. 
They must have taken home a twentieth-century 
Mayflower full of Kashmir shawls, furs, silks, 
papier maché boxes, and rugs. The Lord and the 
Kashmiris love a cheerful giver. 

Srinagar, like most cities founded in the sixth 
century, is a city of contrasts. There is a sharp 
difference between the winding, crowded, narrow 
streets of the native quarter and the elegant, park- 
like spaciousness of the European quarter. In the 
native section everything that can qualify as a 
building is also a dwelling. The European homes 
are blends of English and Kashmiri architecture. 
No one ever visited Srinagar without being in- 
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Bop objects are manufactured in quantities 


Even the few woven each year as part of Kash- 
mir’s tribute to the British crown do not seriously 
attempt to compete in fineness of workmanship 
and delicate beauty of design with the art of the 
early nineteenth century. “The people can’t hold 
themselves to taking such little stitches,” one 
maker of gaudy modern embroideries explained. 
The spirit of mass production is destroying India’s 
indigenous art. 

No one pair of eyes or no one set of preferences 
is capable of ferreting out all the reasons for 
Kashmir’s fame throughout the world. A land must 
woo in many tongues to be loved by all men. Val- 


vhich their artistic merits do not always justify. 
The shawls which gave Kashmir its first fame in 

_ Europe are still to be had in museum-like shops, 
millionaire traps with Moslem spiders at the door. 
The finest shawls are more than a century old. 


Fon 
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leys attract some, peaks attract others. Kashmir 
offers both, and in such a way that they may be 
enjoyed either together, as in the Sind Valley or 
at the Dal Lakes, or separately, as on the Jhelum 
River or the trail to Ladahk. Kashmir lures a man 
away from his everyday habits and from the 
market-place. The sportsman up among the Hima- 
layan Mountains and the dreamer on the house- 
boat in the vale are docile prodigals home at last 
among the forces which gave them birth. That 
is why the Vale of Kashmir is called the Happy 
Valley. Human life began in a sheltered spot, 
whether the authority is the Bible or the myth 
of a Golden Age or the biological law of struggle 
for existence. Lured by the forbidden fruit or the 
contents of Pandora’s box, or the dominance of 
the eye and the ear over the other senses, our re- 
mote ancestors took the long, long trail from the 
valley to the world. They bought one-way tickets. 
Their wandering descendants have been trying 
ever since to find out what is wrong. Some have 
blamed the world—these are the devil-worshipers 
and the reformers ; some themselves—these are the 
ascetics and Christians; some their rapport with 
the world—the scientists and common-sense folk. 
Only a few have found the solution. Most of us 
can come nearest it through practising the virtues 
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of simplicity and moderation. This is difficult in 
the world, with its “mortal race and a slashing 
pace, the devil taking the hindmost.” But the 
secret of the vacation is that it is easier in the 
valley. Man must go again and again to the scenes 
where he first found strength. Science and revela- 
tion agree that this was in Asia. Truly the Vale 
of Kashmir is nearest to Eden and to Paradise. 
Only regions outside the tropics and super- 
latively favored by climate encourage their pro- 
moters and authors to write in the style of 
“Through the year with the weather man at Bs 
Yet this has always been the standard for books on 
Kashmir. Even a hardened veteran explorer, who 
commanded one of the assaults on Mount Everest, 
has written a panegyric beginning with crocuses 
among the melting snows, continuing with fruit 
blossoms, azaleas, rhododendrons, peonies, and 
ending with asters, gentians, and the chenar trees. 
We were there for the month when autumn was 
yielding to winter, and what we saw then made us 
willing to accept extravagant praise of the other 
seasons also. Though the fruit orchards were bare, 
we could imagine the ribbons of pink which line 
the road to Islamabad in the spring. The floating 
gardens were frost-nipped, but we saw the withered 
cones upon which vegetables flourish in season. 
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The slopes of the mountains were thick with the 
shiny green boughs which in May flame into such 
improbable flowers, as in our own Appalachians. 
The chenar trees, for which Kashmir is most dis- 
tinctively known, did not ask to be taken on faith. 
Stately beyond perhaps every other tree, generous 
in spread, with huge trunks of pale, smooth bark, 
they were at the height of red and purple glory. 
Our house-boat was moored under the finest grove 
in Srinagar, called the Chenar Bagh, or garden. 
Four miles away the fountains and terraces and 
pavilions in the Nishat Bagh and the Shalimar 
Bagh, the pleasure gardens built in Kashmir by 
the Mogul emperors, may possibly be more beauti- 
ful in spring when the leaves and flowers are fresh 
and tender, and the waters of the lake high. But in 
the costume of autumn these gardens seem to be 
crooning over the story of love in a bygone cen- 
tury when an emperor sojourned among them with 
his “Light of the Harem.” 

By Thanksgiving, wintry nights had swept the 
great brown leaves from the chenar boughs and the 
air was full of pungent smoke. We stayed through 
the first week in December, hoping in vain that the 
snows would descend low enough on the mountains 
to entice snow leopards down to within easy hunt- 
ing distance from the vale. 
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‘A story with a moral for every long-distance 
traveler is told by Fielding Hall: 


In the first war between England and Burma, in 
1825, there was a man, an Englishman, taken pris- 
oner in Ava and put in prison, and there he found 
certain Europeans and Americans. And after a time, 
for fear of attempts to escape, these prisoners were 
chained together, two and two. And he tells you, 
this Englishman, of the hate and repulsion that arose 
in your heart to your co-bondsman. Before they 
were chained together they lived in close neighbor- 
hood, in peace and amity; but when the chains came 
it was far otherwise, though they were no nearer than 
before. They got to hate each other. 


Tusker and I agreed to go separate ways in 
India, not only because we were interested in dif- 
ferent things and places, but also because we 
sympathized with the people chained together on 
personally conducted tours, who, no matter how 
good friends they were when they started out, 
“got to hate each other” before the journey’s end. 


Chapter XII 
GASOLINE, GANESH, AND GOVERNMENT 


Movern India forces a greater variety of impres- 
sions on the traveler than any other country in the 
world. Eighty years ago an observant Englishman 
in the East lamented the passing of the good old 
travel days. “In those days you wandered a human 
unit, responsive to alien peoples, where now you 
move swathed in an atmosphere of your own creat- 
ing, like a pet bird in a cage.” How superficial 
the impressions of a modern traveler compared 
with those of Marco Polo, a resident for years at 
the court of Kublai Khan, or Tavernier at the 
court of the Great Mogul. But how much less 
reason, even, for Kinglake’s complaint a century 
ago than now, when the swathing atmosphere does 
not need to be imported, since it is already every- 
where in the Orient, breathed by natives and 
Westerners alike. You have come to India to see 
the bizarre and exotic East, and your attention 
is constantly diverted to the inundations of “cul- 


ture” from the ordinary and everyday West. You 
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go to talk with a Brahman philosopher about the 
way of life, and find him excited over the new tariff 
on cotton piece-goods. Every scene in India is 
produced as if by the stereopticon apparatus for 
dissolving one view into the next, showing at the 
moment absurd juxtapositions of the high lights 
of each. Neither the fading view, the past, nor the 
brightening view, the future, can be distinctly 
made out in the present. But there can be no 
doubt which is gaining on the other. 

No one questions that the East is becoming and 
will continue to become more like the West. The 
use of mechanical appliances in the service of 
human wants has worn down, to some extent at 
least, all but a few resistant cores of Oriental 
thought and tradition. As a man acts so does he 
come to think. The Western gods of steam and elec- 
tricity do not respond to prayers, and their rituals 
are matter of fact. For a time the devout Hindu 
will appeal indiscriminately to Ganesh and gaso- 
line to start his stalled flivver. By the method of 
“aoreement and difference” he will discover that 
Ganesh without gas is too thin a mixture. For a 
time he will use both, to be on the safe side. Eventu- 
ally he will forget all about the god of luck. On a 
larger scale the British are striking at the root of 
Oriental fatalism by demonstrating that an irriga- 
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tion dam will do more to prevent famine than its 
weight in offerings to the dread Siva, or a year of 
Ramadans to cajole “the will of Allah.” 

- According as a man eats and dresses and washes 
himself and moves about—all highly concrete, 
specific performances—so he comes to view his 
relation to the state and to the universe. Now a 
great many Hindus, especially of high caste, are 
living insulated as thoroughly as possible from the 
thought and ways of the Western world. Their 
manners and customs were described a century ago 
by the Abbé Jean Antoine Dubois in a book the 
modern tourist must read if he desires an inkling 
of what he cannot discover for himself. Even these 
human relics of an incredible orthodoxy cannot 
keep their eyes from sights and their ears from 
sounds which imperceptibly change them like erod- 
ing waters that drop by drop melt even the rocks. 
America’s passion to lure to its shores a sample 
of everything, from white elephants to queens and 
messiahs, has so far been balked by the pundits, 
perhaps the most specialized and _ cloistered 
scholars in the world. And yet the one I met 
through an American professor of Sanskrit is 
already far out of his cocoon and at home in the 
medium of Western ideas. Some day a successor, 
even if caste rules compel him to take a cook with 
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a him, will occupy a golden chair in Cambridge or 


New Haven. After he has been there awhile he will 
send the cook home. 

Occasionally a Western visitor fails to see sig- 
nificance in these inroads of Western ways upon the 
East, and concludes that Westernization is only a 
veneer. Though he may admit when photograph- 
ing a temple that it is hard to get a picture with- 
out a Western blot on it somewhere, if only a suit 
of clothes, or that a street scene without telegraph 
wires or English signs or an automobile must be 
hunted out, he argues that these are but surface 
~ facts, while underneath them the ancient, unchang- 
ing East continues incorruptible and intact. That 
is easy to say and hard to disprove. To develop 
the argument fully, I should be under the neces- 
sity of proving a negative case. I can show where 
the West does exist, but who shall say that the 
East cannot exist there too? My final plea would 
be to statistics, a census of the percentage of wak- 
ing moments spent by Indians, especially the 
younger generation, in activities characteristic of 
the West. 

The most striking evidence that India is in eager 
pursuit of Western ideals is her obsession with 
politics. At first I was glad to talk politics with 
the Indians whom I met, and went out of my way 
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American is not enough to free the tongues 
ducated Indians completely, it occasionally he 


especially in the second-class compartments. es 
I soon found that politics was all I could get = 
the Indians to talk about. Switched to religion or 
philosophy, they did not wander, but jumped, back = 
to the iniquities of British rule. Coaxed to social _ 
and educational questions, every problem was 
promptly discovered to have its roots in political 
soil. Even at an afternoon tea where the guests — q 
were chosen because of interests in either philoso- 3 
phy or esthetics, after the inspection of some a 
Rajput paintings the center of gravity of the ; 
talk shifted far into politics, over my protest when q 
I expressed the fear that my unexpected presence 

was responsible. I tried to substitute the question, 
surely sufficiently wide in scope to be suitable for 

a symposium, how the East is going to be able to 
absorb what it clearly needs of Western culture— 
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the liberal and technological arts, science, espe- 
cially medical, and so on—without absorbing its 
defects—exploitative tendencies, vulgar taste, war, 
and so on. The importance of the question they of 
course conceded, but not its immediate timeliness. 
They stoutly and unanimously maintained that all 
other questions are subordinate to the issue of self- 
government and how it is to be obtained. 

After discovering that the political obsession 
of the Indians was certain to dominate all their 
interchange of ideas with Occidentals, I demanded 
to know what they were going to do about it, 
pleading open-mindedness and willingness to be 
convinced that their self-imposed task was a not 
impossible one, but assuming, for purposes of 
argument, as they knew, whatever degree of sym- 
pathy for the British side of the case and appre- 
ciation of its strength would most challenge their 
programs of action. Their proposals of armed 
uprisings seemed to me, and I think even to those 
who keep up their courage by talking about them, 
utterly fantastic. Since 1857 the British have 
taken no chances. The extraordinary cleverness 
of a military system which enables some sixty 
thousand British soldiers to dominate a country, 
continental in size, inhabited by five thousand times 
that number of natives, is naturally most of all 
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appreciated by the Indians themselves. The diffi- 


culties of organizing an effective boycott in a 
“nation” in which there are twenty-two languages, 
not including English, each spoken by more than 
a million persons, are formidable enough alone. 
When to the inherent difficulties is added almost 
certain arrest of the organizers on conspiracy 
charges, the problem of abruptly ousting the Eng- 
lish becomes almost hopeless from the Indian revo- 
lutionist’s point of view. Disaffection without 
bullets or boycott will not overthrow the Govern- 
ment. Even if it were possible, not all Indians 
would be for withdrawal of British supervision. 
Business men who profit by India’s connection 
with the British Empire, members of minority 
religions whose great-grandparents remember 
Hindu and Mohammedan unmitigated “toler- 


ance,” 


and the older and more sober men gener- 
ally, especially the Hindus, have judgment enough 
to know that removal of the British would raise 
far more difficulty than it would settle. They know 
that religious and racial strife would flame into 
pitiless warfare, and would not cease until one 
despotic crowd became master of the land. The 
Mohammedans consider themselves eligible for the 
job on the grounds of blood, religion, and history. 

There remains the possibility of achieving self- 
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were not, the prospects of a not too remote attain- 


ment of this goal might not be so hopeless. But 


the Indians, in accepting as their ideal English 
parliamentary institutions, have set themselves a 
goal which they may not be able to reach for 


centuries, They have swallowed the bait held out 


by the British, hook, line, and sinker, but refuse 
to be landed. Much grief is manifested by the 
imperial statesmen over this lack of codperation. 
Before the people of England will consider 
India ready for self-government, India must dem- 
onstrate her ability to govern herself under British 
supervision. The basis of democratic government 
is the privilege, right, and even obligation of 
the members of a fairly homogeneous electorate to 
scrutinize and criticize the acts of the party in 
power, and eventually to develop an opposition 
party to oust and succeed it. Government by the 
people is based on criticism by the people. The 
party in power is perpetually on trial. In a true 
democracy so is every detail of the status quo, 
and even the constitution itself. How can such 
a system succeed in a country where the party 
in power, the British, remains in power regard- 
less of elections? Where in India, in blood or tra- 
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government within the British Empire. If Indian 
political leaders were realists, and if the British 


etal and an instructive political ee 

Liberals in England feel that progress is being 

made in the right direction. The educated nation- 

alist minority in India is placated, or should be, 
for the moment with an amphitheater and an ex- _ 
pectant audience before which to blow off steam. 
English imperialists who in 1776 learned the folly 
of a policy of “whole hog or none” have a valuable - 
safety-valve and pressure-gage. Considered in 
this light, the practical importance of the Indian 
self-governing institutions must not be over-mini- 
mized. Already tariff changes have been brought 
about as a result of “pressure” revealed in the 
legislative assembly which could never have been 
realized if the gage had not been set up. The sig- 
nificant fact, however, as revealed by the stabiliza- 
tion of the rupee at one shilling sixpence, is that 
the engine still is under British control. 

There is no contradiction between the claim 
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that India is becoming more and more like the 
West and the statement that the road to Indian 
self-government by way of English parliamentary 
institutions is not a short one. The ability to 
drive an automobile is individual, the ability to 
run a democratic government collective. When 
the semi-Anglicized Indian jumps into his auto- 
mobile it does not matter that probably nine tenths 
of his countrymen do not know what makes it go. 
When he jumps into “self-government” it matters 
a great deal. 

Underneath all of England’s loudly self- 
flaunted opportunism lies a fund of political in- 
genuity which, were she more than mildly sincere, 
might suggest a quicker route to Indian self-gov- 
ernment. The model is the native Indian state. 
In their present condition, though containing al- 
most a third of the population of India, the native 
states are neither much of an exhibit nor pre- 
sumptive evidence that they might be a solution 
of India’s difficulty. Hyderabad, for example, 
which is the largest, with an eightfold preponder- 
ance of aggrieved Hindus, is ruled by a Moham- 
medan maharajah. Kashmir, the only native state 
in which Mohammedans outnumber Hindus, is 
ruled by a Hindu maharajah of the “made in 
England” variety. The native states are serving 
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as insulators, sops, shock absorbers, forts, masks, 
and safety zones, in a land ruled by a policy of 
“divide and conquer.” But in principle, are they 
not sounder for India, land of a thousand pro- 
found, Oriental diversities, than anything bor- 
rowed from another continent, almost from another 
world? The negative answers from optimistic In- 
dians of the hothouse forced variety or from 
Englishmen either of the disingenuous or idealistic 
variety do not convince me, in spite of their nu- 
merical preponderance in present-day discussions. 
As Sir Alexander Frederick Whyte, first presi- 
dent of the Indian legislative assembly, points 
out in detail in “Asia in the Twentieth Century,” 
“India is trying to run a twentieth-century con- 
stitution on the resources of the Middle Ages.” 
Why not aim at a slightly less advanced type of 
government? In India there is little hope that 
religious differences will ever be sufficiently sub- 
merged for the man and the issue to become the 
deciding factor in the minds of a mixed Hindu 
and Mohammedan electorate. But there is plenty 
of precedent in the world—in the British Pales- 
tine mandate, for example—for dividing factions 
incapable of a united democratic government into 
racial or religious units under rulers of their own 
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2 choosing. A policy of encouraging minorities oS 


migrate to territories where they could join over- 


_whelming majorities governed by limited mon- 
archs of their own faith and religion might work 
now, except in the few, comparatively small, 


industrialized areas. The type of democratic self- 
government being held out to India almost cer- 
tainly cannot be realized in this century. ; 

In preparation for any sort of Indian self- 
sufficiency, indeed even to realize one half of 
India’s economic possibilities, England must re- 
lent in her policy of educating Indians as if she 
desired them to be only fluent talkers and com- 
petent clerks. There are more “white-collar” 
Indians than “white-collar” jobs in India now, 
while opportunities for technological education are 
distressingly lacking. The Indian, we are told, will 
not work with his hands. There is probably some- 
thing in this. But the charge is unproved until 
incontestably superior facilities for practical edu- 
cation, for turning out carpenters, plumbers, me- 
chanics, electricians, and the like, are existent and 
idle. Above all, if economic interests in England 
desire a feudal agricultural India, it would pay 
them to provide better schools for teaching sci- 
entific farming. The public works undertaken in 
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the Punjab to make recurrence of famine unlikely 
were a vital necessity. Scarcely less so, considering 
the teeming population of India, is the opening up 
of such a region as upper Burma, even though 
a policy of keeping out Indian settlers is adopted. 


Chapter XIII 
UDAIPUR, AGRA, AND SANCHI 


Every globe-trotter trades on the travelers’ stock 
market. He is an investor alert for tips as to 
where he can get the best returns on his money. 
The lounging-rooms of hotels are centers of trade 
each evening, with brokers vociferously denounc- 
ing or much more often advocating particular 
investments. In general, tips to follow suit are 
most common. Humanity’s instinctive cry is “Come 
on in, the water’s fine,’’ even though cramps are 
imminent. It is surprising how stock in a par- 
ticular point of interest fluctuates from year to 
year. An unheard-of place may become a favorite 
in five years’ time and get listed on the itineraries 
of every one who hasn’t turned his investments 
over to a trust company—i.e., a travel agency— 
which, though taking no risks, does take a per- 
centage, and is comfortable, conservative and un- 
imaginative; in other words, a necessity for the 
widowed and helpless. Among the places to see in 


India is Jaipur. There is no escaping it, unless 
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one is deaf to the tone of superiority in “Why, you 
don’t mean to tell me you spent four months in 
India without seeing Jaipur!” I went there after 
having previously visited two places which to- 
gether offer all that Jaipur does and more. I knew 
this almost to a certainty in advance, because the 
tips had come repeatedly from just those sources, 
quietly assured and discriminating, which can be 
trusted. 

Jaipur, however, remains distinctive in my 
memory for a few things. I bought brass there, 
just because it is the thing to buy, which in turn 
is because it costs half as much as on Fifth Avenue. 
I learned that cloth, or rather gauze, of gold 
can cost (Americans) fifty dollars a yard. And 
I saw a quaint survival of ancient custom. Driving 
back to the hotel late one afternoon, the victoria 
slowed down to avoid bumping into two large 
elephants with maharajah’s trappings and ma- 
houts on their heads. Suddenly the animals turned 
sharply and advanced to the pavement. They 
kneeled and raised their trunks in salaam before 
the entrance to a temple flanked with twin statues 
of Ganesh, the fat elephant-headed Hindu divin- 
ity worshiped for good luck. The drivers gave 
no signal to their charges, and the rapidity of 
the motions and tendencies to short cuts and slur- 
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_ rings so commonly shown by trained animals prove 
this was an habitual obeisance. 

Seventy miles from Agra, and therefore not 
more than seventy miles off the itinerary of every 
tourist in India, for nobody misses the Taj Mahal, 
is Gwalior, whose fort is far superior to the more 
frequently visited fort of Amber near Jaipur. 
Gwalior is still an “inside tip” on the travelers’ 
stock market. I must admit that a considerable 
share of my enjoyment of Gwalior came from 
going there in the company of an American couple, 
young, lively, and newly married. They were the 
kind who don’t miss a trick. We got out the 
maharajah’s elephants for the trip to the fort, 
on top of one of the most renowned of the many 
vertical-sided rock hills in India; we insisted on 
getting off at every elephant landing-stage; we 
stared until we believed we saw justification for 
the claim that the palace in the fort is the finest 
specimen of Hindu residential architecture in 
northern India; we took a census of the gigantic 
figures carved by the Jains out of the vertical 
cliffs of the hill; we presented calling-cards at the 
maharajah’s palace, and were told we could in- 
spect the state apartments as soon as their High- 
nesses had finished lunch; we followed a sacred 
cow through the vegetable market, watching her 
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snatch from the stalls whatever fancy greens xs 
tempted her appetite, and we left the city with 


a conspicuous show of American spirit. 


When my friends came to pay their hotel bill, 


they were charged for a water carafe, already 
broken when they took the room. A statement 
to this effect failed to impress the clerk. The 
manager was called for, but was out. They offered 
to pay the bill minus the unjustified charge. The 
clerk finally acceded and gave a receipt. We went 
to the door where our tonga for the station was 
waiting. But when we ordered the porter to put 
our baggage into the tonga the clerk ordered him 
not to do so. There was no time to lose. We men 
seized two heavy bags apiece and started off on 
foot, to the open-mouthed bewilderment of the 
hotel employees assembled in usual full force for 
tips. In white man’s India they could do nothing 
to oppose us physically. I staggered along, only 
pride keeping me from collapse under my double 
coolie load. But as soon as we were out of sight 
of the hotel a swarm of tongas with yelling driv- 
ers raced up from behind. The lucky one raced 
on with our baggage, and we caught the train by 
crashing the gate ticketless. 

Dissatisfaction with the hotels of India is natu- 
rally seldom as acute or provocative as our expe- 
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rience at Gwalior, but it is chronic. The tourist, 
especially at holiday time and in Calcutta or 
Bombay, must pay New York prices for depres- 
singly antiquated accommodations. The universal 
custom of dressing for dinner and the formality 
with which monotonously standardized courses are 
served only enhance the chilliness of the unheated 
dining-rooms in December. Such formality can 
serve either as a background to heighten gaiety, 
or it can serve, as here, to make the absence of 
gaiety oppressively evident. The bath-rooms in 
India, not in the country alone but in the best city 
hotels, make an American alternately curse with 
exasperation and grin with self-satisfaction. Only 
three cities in India have modern sewage systems, 
and these are incomplete. The English, after two 
centuries in India, cannot be charged with having 
forced sanitation on the natives. 

If Jaipur yields to Gwalior on forts, it must 
yield even more completely to Udaipur in pic- 
turesque street scenes and gorgeousness of setting. 
I think every woman who told me she had visited 
Udaipur added that she liked it best of all the 
cities of India. Sentiment of many kinds runs high 
there. Udaipur was founded by a maharana who 
was saved from being murdered when a baby by 
the devotion of his nurse, who substituted her own 
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child. The present ruling family outranks in blue 
blood every dynasty of India. We saw the aged 
maharana and his suite returning from a hunting 
expedition, a superbly distinguished body of men. 
No ancient painting, not the brilliant pages of 
Keyserling’s diary, nor the towers of Chitor itself, 
can define so vividly the spirit of the old Rajput 
knights as one glimpse of those proud, dark faces. 
If the hurrying Westerner, reminded again that 
circumstances and nature disqualify him from 
penetrating beneath the surface of modern India, 
turns away tantalized and disappointed, Udaipur 
is ready to console. Its walls are bastioned, with 
fortifications running far out on the ridges around 
the city. The palaces of granite and gleaming 
white marble are on the shore of a lake fringed 
with small mountains and dotted with islands en- 
tirely appropriated by white marble pavilions and 
their gardens. The views are equally fine from the 
palaces overlooking the lake and pavilions, and 
from them looking at the palaces, and from the 
far end of the lake looking at both. The state 
boats, nominally free, in which visitors are rowed 
to all parts of the lake, can be kept as long as 
desired. If you are in Udaipur at the time of full 
moon, as we were, you will row out for sunset 
and stay until you have seen moonrise in its final 
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earthly perfection. It will add an ever-useful “not 
so fine as” to your snobbish travel vocabulary. — 
_ On the eastern side of the palace is the nicest 
barnyard in the world. Apparently the maharana 
must pass over its terrace every time he enters or 
leaves the palace. In doing so he gets a chance 
to inspect his elephants, some corralled and some 
moored, and one fellow, both moored and cor- 
ralled, whom Barnum, if he were alive, would kid- 
nap. So savage and enormous is he that no other 
elephant in India will fight him at the festivals. 
If our guide can be trusted, the objection of the 
Prince of Wales to Spanish bull-fights is largely 
pose. He told us that when the Prince of Wales 
visited Udaipur they imported the largest ele- 
phant they could find to do battle with this giant 
as sport worthy of the prince. The stranger took 
one look and bolted. No amount of prodding gave 
him courage to keep up his end of the fight. 

The nobles of Mewar had a shooting-box or 
two on every hill around Udaipur, where they 
waited in princely ease for the tigers and other 
animals to be driven in by the beaters. We went 
to the shooting-box, which is now used as a feed- 
ing-place for wild pigs. From the top of its walls, 
twenty feet high, we threw down a light supper 
to a hundred grunting bullies, each one picking 
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on the size next smaller in the scuffle for corn, _ 


leaving over the ten tiniest squealers, who dashed 
- about everywhere getting nothing but bites on 
their hind legs. The wildest boar, penned inside 
the shooting-box, was sound asleep when we ar- 
rived. This boar fought a bloody no-decision battle 
with a tiger for the amusement of the Prince of 
Wales. When the narrow wall had all the privi- 
leged spectators it could hold, doubtless others 
crowded to the tiny slits below, on a level with 
the animals, through which in the old days veiled 
women were allowed to witness such combats un- 
seen. We had to do something to arouse the boar. 
My friend successfully dropped his lighted cigar- 
ette butt on the beast’s back. He did not move. 
After a moment a wisp of smoke appeared. It 
grew denser and denser. Our guide became much 
excited. If the custodian appeared we should all 
be arrested! The sacred bristles were in danger 
of extermination. Still the boar slumbered on. 
The bonfire grew so big that we could smell it. 
At last the fire-alarm signal got through and the 
boar came to and ambled about, occasionally and 
gently shaking himself. Things kept on getting 
hotter, for he scraped his back against the wall. 
No relief. We wondered if we should soon smell 
roast pork. Then he rolled over in the dust. When 
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it settled we saw signs of damage, but no more 


smoke. Our guide hurried us back to the boat 
in a panic. 


In Udaipur we saw a street fakir pretend to 
cut the head off his boy assistant lying on the 
ground under a blanket, and then appeal to the 
tender feelings of the crowd with a threat not 
to put the head on again until liberally paid to 
do so. An old woman at my elbow who saw me 
contribute kept saying “It’s not true, it’s not 
true.” Without her words I could never have be- 
lieved that any one in the crowd took it seriously. 
A slight degree of hypnosis could account for 
the relaxation of the neck muscles of the sup- 
posedly detached head, and possibly even this was 
unnecessary. The charlatan got handfuls of cop- 
per, and everybody except the old woman and 
ourselves seemed relieved to see the boy revived. 
No one should go to India expecting to witness 
either on the streets or in the theaters, or even in a 
special private showing, startling phenomena put- 
ting any strain on the scientific explanations of 
catalepsy, anesthesia, and hypnosis familiar to 
medical science in Europe and America. Least 
of all will he see any startling trick like the myth- 
ical rope which, so the story runs, is thrown up 
into the air, where it remains without support 
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while a boy climbs it and vanishes into the blue. 
If such things were possible they would long ago 
have reached opulent Broadway. 

Travelers to India visiting both Delhi and Agra 
should go to Delhi first, even though Agra must 
be passed through on the way. These two capitals 
of the Mogul Empire, situated more than a hun- 
dred miles apart, on the west bank of the Jumna 
River, contain specimens of Mogul architecture 
which need no guide-book to proclaim them monu- 
ments of the most splendid and showy period of 
Indian history. Scholars tell us that perhaps no 
dynasty in any country ever produced a succes- 
sion of six rulers as able as the Mogul emperors 
known throughout awe-struck Europe as the Great 
Moguls. They were princes who left their records 
in stone. Though much was ruined in the catastro- 
phically sudden dissolution of their empire; though 
Nadir Shah carried off to Persia treasure valued 
at sixty millions sterling, including the Peacock 
throne and the Koh-i-noor diamond; though the 
British in the nineteenth century razed beautiful 
buildings with a savagery more typical of barba- 
rians, and which the Indian Mutiny only partially 
extenuates, and in the twentieth century have 
erected immense wireless masts beside the horrible 
barracks within the forts; in spite of all that time, 
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looting, jealousy, revenge, and ignorance have 
done, the Mogul buildings, judged by popular 
standards of beauty, are unsurpassed by the archi- 
tecture of any age. They are not the world’s 
greatest architecture, certainly not its grandest; 
they are not the expression of supreme intellect, 
or religious aspiration; they do not show versa- 
tility and inventiveness. But if all the civilized 
people of the world, after being taken to moun- 
tains whence the kingdoms of the earth could be 
surveyed, were to vote on the question of which 
were the loveliest buildings, by popular testimony 
the Moguls would triumph. This, and no more, 
is the meaning of the reéchoing pean “the Taj 
Mahal is the world’s most beautiful building.” 
The desirability of visiting Delhi before Agra 
lies primarily in the opportunity to get a bird’s- 
eye understanding of the relation of the Mogul 
period to what preceded and followed, while for 
the less serious traveler it removes the danger 
that the Delhi fort and palaces might seem a 
falling-off after Agra. Fifty square miles of 
territory around modern Delhi, chiefly to the 
south, are dotted with buildings and ruins dating 
from the prime of one or another of the “seven 
cities” which have flourished successively during 
the last thousand years. Most of the fortresses, 
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tombs, mosques, and the like have been erected 
since the Mohammedan invasion at the end of the 
twelfth century. 

By far the most interesting and important build- 
ings are at Kutb, where the problem of erecting 
Mohammedan mosques with Hindu workmen, and 
even out of existing Hindu structures, was solved 
in ways which delight the archeologist’s heart. 
The layman should give them more attention than 
he will at first be willing to spare from Kutb 
Minar, one of the grandest monuments in India, 
or in the world. It is a tower of victory, two 
hundred and forty feet high, commemorating the 
conquest of the country by the Mohammedans. 
The most widely quoted appraiser of Indian art 
considers that the Minar surpasses any building 
of its class in the world, which is the same as say- 
ing that it outranks every isolated tower and cam- 
panile. He even specifies that it is superior to 
Giotto’s campanile in Florence in “poetry of de- 
sign and exquisite finish of detail.” A century 
after it was built an ambitious megalomaniac 
planned to erect a rival “minaret” beside it, more 
than twice as large. Seventy of its proposed five 
hundred feet were actually built and still stand, 
not unlike the tower of Babel reminding impudent 
man of his limitations. 
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The “seven cities” are a veritable guide’s para- 
dise. The tourist should confound them and their 
confounded inalterable schedules by insisting on 
being taken first to the Kutb precinct, having tea 
in the garden there if it is afternoon, and then 
retracing the way to Delhi. This corresponds best 
to chronological order and insures plenty of time 
for the finest buildings. Within the walls of Purana 
Kila is a mosque and the pavilion in which the 
Mogul emperor Humayan was fatally injured by 
a fall as he attempted to rise after saying his 
prayers. No matter how hurried, no one should 
‘miss the tomb of Humayan, the first important 
intrusion of Persian art into India and the model 
followed by his great-grandson in building the 
Taj Mahal. A giant sun-dial and other astro- 
nomical paraphernalia of a maharajah who was 
also an astronomer are amusing. 

Then there is “eighth Delhi,” the new capital 
of the Indian Empire. An imperial proclamation 
by George V in 1911 announced the transfer of 
the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. Room for the 
projected public buildings had to be found outside 
the walls of modern Delhi, called Delhi-Shahja- 
hanabad as the capital city of the Moguls. An ex- 
pensive false start was made north of the city, on 
what proved to be insecure ground. Later a large 
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area south of Delhi was reclaimed and on it have 
been erected gigantic structures, mostly of cement, 
and in an architectural style appropriately not 
exceeding in inspirational quality the material of 
which they are built. A large city of residences, 
bungalows, shops, and so on, has been laid out 
to care for the government forces. The project 
has been exceedingly expensive, and the tongues 
of its critics, not all in Calcutta and not all Indian, 
proportionately active. 

Agra’s architectural beauty is the work of three 
emperors, Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, who 
together ruled for a century contemporary with 
Elizabethan England. The Taj Mahal was being 
built about the time the Pilgrims were felling logs 
for their cabins at Plymouth. The Moguls were 
restless builders, constantly seeking new laurels. 
The great Akbar at one time moved his court 
twenty miles away to Fatehpur-Sikri, a capital 
every stone of which was new, and, after only 
ten years of residence there, moved the court to 
Lahore; and finally, after twenty years more, back 
to Agra. The caprice to build Fatehpur-Sikri was 
ill-advised and is reputed to be due to desire for 
association with the good name and works of a 
popular saint whose tomb is still shown. The pious 
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man was one of a family of hereditary saints 
_ whose shrines are scattered widely in northern In- 
_ dia, revered by both Hindus and Mohammedans 
and prayed to especially by childless women. It 
seems that the accord between the saint and the 
emperor was not always perfect, sometimes al- 
leged to be the reason for abandoning the site, 
but poor drinking-water and scourges of malaria 
provided the emperor with more plausible excuses 
for planning another royal city. Posterity is the 
gainer. Because subsequent invaders cared little 
to molest a long-abandoned town, a Mogul capital 
has survived exactly in the condition of its brief 
day of glory. It is hard to imagine the concentra- 
tion of autocratic power which can order a new 
capital as a plaything. The city is constructed 
entirely of red sandstone, decorated by the most 
elaborate carvings wherever luxurious standards 
of taste could find a pretext for them. The palace 
of Birbal and the Turkish sultana’s house have 
been likened to jewel cases large as houses. The 
incomparable Victory Portal of the mosque is a 
hundred and seventy-two feet from the lowest step 
to the top. Boys dive from the wall into a cistern 
eighty feet below, after bargaining in which de- 
mands come down with dive-like rapidity from five 
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rupees to one. The door of the portal is studded 
with horseshoes nailed there by owners of sick 
horses to enlist the help of the saint toward their 
recovery, and by horse-traders commemorating 
successful deals. 

Akbar’s son, Jahangir, cared neither for Agra 
nor for Delhi. He was a properly filial chap who 
erected near Agra an impressive tomb for his 
father and an exquisite one for his father-in-law, 
and then moved away never to return. During his 
reign Mogul art lost its tolerance for intrusions 
of Hindu style, marble superseded red sandstone 
for the finest construction, and the system of in- 
laying marble with precious stones was begun. 
Jahangir’s son and successor, Shah Jahan, was 
the greatest of the Mogul builders. Under him 
the marble palaces within Agra fort, and later 
those at Delhi, set the most magnificent stage for 
a court which history describes. In harmoniously 
proportioned arches and domes, in lavishness of 
carved and inlaid decorations, and in the wealth 
of jewels employed, the Mogul decorative style of 
architecture has never been rivaled. There is not 
too much daring in the Persian inscription in the 
audience hall at Delhi: 

If there is a Paradise on the face of the earth, 

It is this, oh! it is this, oh! it is this. 
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At the very time architectural marvels were 
being wrought by the Moguls, Shakespeare cre- 
ated the character Jaques and put into his mouth 
the phrase “sermons in stones.” Such stones as 
these were far from his mind. Nevertheless, it 
would be hard to find other stones which offer so 
many lessons, ranging all the way from the Sun- 
day-school variety and the theme of the schoolboy’s 
essay to the deepest problems of civilization and 
science. Why isn’t it enough to be just beautiful? 
Which is more beautiful, the Taj Mahal or the 
New England meeting-house? Are “the true, the 
beautiful, and the good” one and the same? How 
can a sense of want and imperfection persist in 
the presence of superlative beauty? Why is beauty, 
sheer and perfect, inevitably effeminate? What 
processes produced the change from the vigorous 
life and architecture of Akbar’s time to the soft 
life and precious architecture of his grandson’s? 
Was it blood or training, heredity or environ- 
ment? Will every powerful empire prove inca- 
pable of maintaining itself against “barbarian” 
invasions? Is civilization inherently self-destruc- 
tive? 

In the philosophy of esthetics we learn that 
beauty is pleasure felt as a quality of the object 
producing it. A symphony or a painting arouses 
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intense pleasure in us and is therefore pronounced 
to be intensely beautiful. The Taj Mahal is in- 
credible in its beauty because in its effect it is 
the most undisguisedly emotional building in exist- 
ence. Not all the pleasure which it produces is 
successfully projected back upon the cause. The 
beholder is constantly aware of a fringe of ex- 
citement within himself, at times markedly physio- 
logical. The Taj, for all its finished harmonies, 
is not restful architecture. Its marbles, white and 
cold, embodying flawless symmetry, and therefore 
appealing to the intellect, have somehow the power 
to quicken the pulse, shorten the breath, and tingle 
nerves, Again and again into the mood of would- 
be passive contemplation the question intrudes, 
“How can this be?” “Why this undercurrent of 
nervousness?” A penetrating answer to the ques- 
tion cannot be supplied by psychology any more 
than an explanation of how the simple harmonies 
of vibrating strings can incite complex human 
passions ; but in the case of the Taj Mahal, under- 
neath all perception, analysis, and admiration, 
the sensuousness is there, and at times runs 
thickly, as when we hear the most thrilling music. 

How strange it is, then, that the Taj is a tomb! 
Like all tombs, the most effective times for visit- 
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ing it are at twilight and on moonlight evenings. 
I have talked with travelers who have arrived 
in Agra after midnight when the moon was shin- 
ing and have gone at once to the T'aj to wait the 
coming of day. Next to that it is best to reach — 
the entrance gate an hour before sundown, when 
the first view over the long pools will outstrip all 
expectations, and then linger until the huge bats, 
or “flying foxes,” circling overhead, and damp- 
ness from the river put an end to dreams. The 
Taj is a woman’s tomb, and strangely enough so, 
as many have remarked, in the Orient, where a 
~ woman’s fate is often to be degraded and rarely 
extolled. The surprise does not end with the dis- 
covery that the lines of intricate and gorgeous 
symmetry meet precisely over the sarcophagus of 
the woman, and not over the larger sarcophagus 
of her lord lying beside it. Somehow, in the hours 
outside, before we ventured into this incompar- 
able dwelling-chamber of the dead, we took it 
for granted that the tomb was a sanctuary for 
the remains of an emperor’s favorite snatched be- 
yond the reach of his desires at the noon of 
preference. How else account for the youth and 
splendor and passion of the building? The roman- 
tics must brace themselves against a shock—the 
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Taj is the burial place of a faithful wife, mother 
of fourteen children, dead at the coming of the 
fifteenth. 

My most memorable sightseeing hours have 
been spent at lonely shrines, at Iona, the bleak, 
sacred isle off the highlands of Scotland, where 
Scottish and Norse kings are buried; at Carnac 
in Brittany, where rows of giant menhirs testify 
to the yearning of prehistoric man after an under- 
standing with the universe ; at Delphi, on the slopes 
of Parnassus, where the immemorial voice of 
prophecy seems still to issue from the shining 
rocks. In India there is another such shrine, apart, 
persuasive, beautiful. Sanchi is the site of the most 
perfect and noblest Buddhist monuments in the 
country. Its earliest buildings date from the time 
of the Emperor Asoka, who was the Constantine 
of Buddhism and who reigned and probably be- 
came a monk in the third century before Christ. 
Buddhism died out of India, except Ceylon, many 
centuries ago. Sanchi, built near the once famous 
and populous city Vidisa, is now off the beaten 
paths of travel in a district of wooded hills whose 
summits are crowned with relic-shrines, called stu- 
pas or topes. 

The Bombay express by special arrangement 
will stop as an accommodation for pilgrims to 
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Sanchi. I had sent a telegram to the khansama 
of the government bungalow asking him to meet 
me at the train which was due to arrive at mid- 
night. As we pounded along over the rails in the 
late hours of the evening the countryside looked 
forbidding, especially through the blue-tinted 
windows intended to keep out the glare of July 
sunlight rather than December moonlight. I en- 
vied the three sleepers stretched out in the com- 
partment, bound for the south, under no compul- 
sion to stir before morning. A fourth passenger, 
impatient to have me get out so that he, too, 
could lie at full length, began unstrapping his 
bedding-roll. The train slowed down and stopped. 
A silent guard opened the compartment door. 
Three coolies took my bags and marched off with- 
out a word. I followed them down a long avenue 
of trees. It was a perfect winter night in India, 
exactly on the Tropic of Cancer. A moon of that 
unpleasantly gibbous shape reminiscent of a 
punted football shed so much silver radiance that 
she could be forgiven her untidy figure. The shad- 
ows of the trees were ink-blots. The brightest con- 
stellations, lying between Canopus and Capella, 
and reinforced by Mars, were nearing the merid- 
ian. We came to a dark grove. A turbaned figure 
with a lantern approached but spoke no word. 
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He led the way to a spacious room opening off - 


the veranda of the chilly bungalow. Two coolies 
took their pay, bowed, and departed. The other 
two men undid my bedding-roll, made up a bed, 
arranged the mosquito net, lighted a candle in 
the adjoining bathroom, and retired. I was in a 
land of moonlight, dumbness, and, presently, 
dreams. 

When not definitely ordered to the contrary, 
the trained servants of India appear with chota 
hazri, or bedside tea, at a very early hour. Five 
minutes later the bath is ready. Thus expedited, 
I was on the path leading up through the jungle 
shrubbery and outcrops of sandstone to the sacred 
precinct on the plateau at sunrise. The morning 
was like fresh, clear April. Here and there on the 
stone wall around the shrine were masses of bou- 
gainvillea, magenta-pink, floral tributes laid by 
repentant nature at the feet of beauty she has 
done her best to efface. Within the walls are a 
few somber evergreens and the old gray ruins. The 
archeologists deserve praise for the skill and faith- 
ful artistry of their restorations, and for the di- 
minutive museum and garden in which repose 
hundreds of statues of Buddha and fragments of 
carved stone gathered from the site. The stupas 
are the most important and conspicuous build- 
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ings. They have the appearance of stone funeral 
mounds and originally were intended either to 
enshrine relics of the Buddha or to commemorate 
an incident in one of the existences of the Buddha. 
At a later date stupas, sometimes no more than 
a foot in height, were erected by pious seekers 
after merit. The great stupa at Sanchi is a flat- 
tened hemispherical dome fifty-six feet high, sur- 
rounded at the base by a high stone railing with 
magnificent gateways. Half way up is another 
railing with processional paths, and at the top 
the sacred umbrella, the emblem of Buddha as 
the universal lord. 

The Jataka stories, of which there are hun- 
dreds, narrating events in the lives of the Buddha, 
are nowhere told in stone more effectively than 
in the bas reliefs of the gateway. The Chaddanta 
Jataka, as told by Sir John Marshall, restorer 
of Sanchi, narrates that “The Buddha was once 
born as a king of elephants and dwelt near the 
Lake Chaddanta under a great banyan tree. He 
was mighty of stature, white, and with six tusks, 
and he had two wives, Cullasubudha and Maha- 
subudha. The former grew jealous of the latter 
and prayed that she might be reborn in a high 
estate, might marry the King of Benares, and 
have an opportunity of venting her spite upon her 
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present lord. In due time her prayer was granted, — 
and she became Queen of Benares. Then she sum- 
moned together all the hunters of the realm, chose 
one named Sonattara and sent him to the far-off 
Lake Chaddanta to kill the six-tusked elephant 
king. When the hunter had achieved his task, he 
carried back the tusks to the queen at Benares. 
On seeing them she straightway died of remorse 
and grief.” 

This and many other “birth stories” are elabo- 
rately carved in successive scenes of the bas reliefs. 
Curiously, the Buddha is never represented by 
the carved figure of a man. He moves through 
these stories in stone invisible save for his foot- 
prints, or the throne upon which he sat, or the 
sacred Bo-tree, scene of his enlightenment. The 
workmanship is skilful and the design sincere with- 
out being naive. Sir John Marshall summarizes 
this in saying that it was “essentially a national 
art, having its root in the heart and in the faith 
of the people and giving eloquent expression to 
their spiritual beliefs as well as to their deep and 
intuitive sympathy with nature. Free alike from 
artificiality and idealism, its purpose is to glorify 
religion, not by seeking to embody spiritual ideas 
in terms of form, as the medieval art of India 
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did, but by telling the story of Buddhism in the 


simplest and most expressive language. 

Is it a truth too often repeated that the pro- 
foundest stirrings of the human heart are caused 
by simple things? Brahmanism, which swept Bud- 
dhism from the Indian peninsula after a thousand 
years of predominance—with its popular supersti- 
tious forms of worship, indecent idols, and sym- 
bolic rites, ornate and colossal temples—is a 
confusing, sometimes dramatic, but often sicken- 
ing, show. Where it is great, as an intellectual 
structure, supported by dialectics not inferior to 
the philosophy of the Greeks or the scholastics, it 
is a closed book to all but a few scholars. Bud- 
dhism, especially the form in which it prevailed 
in ancient India, and more like its modern forms 
in Burma and Ceylon than in China and Japan, 
is another story, for it embodies one of the few 
great syntheses of human experience. I think the 
most legitimate religious insight which a liberal 
Christian can conceive outside the traditions of 
his own faith might well come from a day at 
Sanchi with a Pali text in translation to assist 
meditations on the Buddhist way of life. There 
will be no worshiping throng with which to mingle. 
Probably most visitors to Sanchi find it alone 
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as I did, except for a solitary attendant who is 
curious because you linger so long, and brings 
you a wild rose at the end of the morning, as if 
it might do for the noonday ‘refreshment of so 
quiet a pilgrim. However, one’s spirit is not alone 
when reading words which centuries cannot make 
old. The Buddha is explaining to the new disciples 
the necessity of self-control, the virtue of charity, 
the teaching that as a man sows so will he reap. 
Asceticism he frowns upon. The vanity of world- 
liness and of desire is his most difficult precept. 
This is very, very hard. Its mastery leads one 
far on the road to triumph over the limitations of 
selfhood, toward the salvation of man made per- 
fect. From these words, somehow so familiar, and 
from these weathered stones, we learn that Buddha 
was the Great Teacher, noble, compassionate, sin- 
less, who after an uncounted number of existences 
at last found the way of life. He was no god. 
Buddhism has neither gods nor God. The Law of 
the Universe is supreme. 


Chapter XIV 
FLIGHTS FROM REALITY 


Bewnares is the best place in the world to study 
religion, and many other things. Just as a show 
the city is unequaled. India is nowhere more as- 
tonishing than on the banks of the Ganges. The 
spectacle of the bathing ghats is best seen from 
a boat rowed slowly a few feet from shore: sun- 
worshipers, sacred bullocks, idol-worshipers, grue- 
some cremations of the dead, “holy men” smeared 
with ashes of cow dung—a whole community on a 
picturesque and enjoyable flight from reality, or 
even mad, if you will—but don’t say so until 
you have seen it. 

The temples are not beautiful, but they are 
busy, and the priests tolerant of unbelievers who 
make offerings. Day and night the Golden Temple 
is thronged with people and sacred cattle, the 
people worshiping and hanging wreaths of flow- 
ers about black statues in the holy of holies, the 
cattle apparently there for a meal. One must be 


Hindu born not to see humor in the contrast be- 
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tween the reverent manner in which the pious lay 
wreaths about images of their gods and the un- 
ceremonious way in which the nearest bullock eats 
them off again. The custom of jerking a bell rope 
before starting one’s prayers, as if to attract the 
attention of a finite and perhaps somnolent god, 
provides an index of the mental types of worship- 
ers. Some ring softly, as though seeking to arouse 
a truculent burra sahib; some peremptorily, as 
though summoning a bell-hop; the young repeat- 
edly, because they like the sound of the old bell. 
To visit the Monkey Temple, as it is commonly 
known from the sacred simians swarming over 
its walls and towers, is dangerous if one goes with- 
out an offering of popcorn and flowers, the pop- 
corn for the long-tailed rascals whom traditional 
immunity from punishment for offenses of any 
kind has imbued with temerity approaching inso- 
lence, the flowers to be worn about your neck as 
a sign that some other holy janitor saw you first. 

Madness is not an offense punishable by in- 
carceration in an asylum in Benares. Besides, how 
should one tell who was mad? The long-haired 
gentleman standing on one leg hour after hour, 
like a rooster the morning after the first frost, 
is not mad. The withered bronze figure striding 
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along the busy street, stark naked, is not mad. 


It is their religion. 


Tragedy is mingled with the humor of Benares. 
Any city of its size has a considerable daily quota 
of deaths, but Benares has not only its own fu- 
nerals but those of uncounted visitors who come, 
old and feeble, and from great distances, in the 
hope and expectation that they may breathe their 
last in the holy city of the Hindus. The sacred 
river Ganges attracts all funerals to its shores, 
and there, no matter what the hour, are funeral 
pyres, bare bonfires whose flames only half con- 
ceal the shrouded bodies of the dead, and whose 
crackling cannot keep unheard the awful sizzling 
of human flesh. 

As if the place in itself were not enough to 
distract one, Benares gathers a variety of spec- 
tators almost as interesting. Philosophers and 
theosophists were holding conventions while I was 
there. In addition to meeting representatives of 
each group, I enjoyed the acquaintance of the 
Sanskrit professor and the pundit, and also a 
Hindu professor of political theory, a Hindu au- 
thority on Indian art, an English surgeon, a writer 
of travel books, a Unitarian clergyman, a Scotch 
etcher, and an American millionaire donor to the 
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Metropolitan Museum. The manifestations of 
Brahma are nowhere more diverse than at Benares. 

Christmas day, after dinner, I accepted an in- 
vitation to accompany the theosophist delegates 
at the hotel to their convention. Carriages were 
scarce, and three of us had to crowd into a tonga, 
a tiny, two-wheeled conveyance. One of the theoso- 
phists was a widow, large, and expensively dressed, 
the other a small gray-whiskered man. With the 
driver we made a heavy load, and after struggling 
a short distance the horse balked; forefeet ex- 
tended. The driver tried the usual strategy in 
India, leading the horse around in a circle two or 
three times and then yanking him forward by the 
bridle. It was hot, a cloud of dust settled on us, 
and the motion was shaking and dizzying but not 
forward. For some reason, illustrating the power 
of matter over mind, the theosophists quarreled 
—a loud lady and a murmuring gentleman. The 
gentleman departed in search of another vehicle. 
The driver cranked his horse again and the widow 
and I were off. It was rather a bad beginning for 
an afternoon dedicated to spirituality, 

The central area in the large assembly tent 
was crowded with persons, mostly Indians, sitting 
on the floor, eager to be as far front as possible, 
notwithstanding an effective loud-speaker. A pur- 
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_ple-robed acolyte led us to seats among the dele- 
gates in the front row of chairs near the platform, 
- an excellent position for watching the audience of 
two thousand people. The walls and ceiling were 
hung with flags of countries where branches of 
the Theosophical Society flourish. So many were 
unfamiliar that I supposed they represented the 
heavenly kingdoms, but the two I inquired about 
were Finland and Peru. The meeting opened with 
the despatch of a cable to Mrs. Besant and her 
protégé Krishnamurti, in America. The aged 
bishop, clad in a dull crimson robe with gold 
facing, delivered without notes a smooth and co- 
herent historical and expository account of theoso- 
phy. It could not have been novel to most of the 
audience, but it was doubtless satisfying to those 
who have not been taught the virtue of skepticism 
and the meaning of scientific evidence. The bishop 
explained how cruel and unjust was the “expo- 
sure” of Madame Blavatsky, the medium; how he 
himself is able to communicate with spirits; how 
obvious and necessary is the doctrine of transmi- 
gration; how beautiful the truth always is, and 
so on. The whole structure was a tissue of so-called 
facts every one of which rested on no firmer 
ground that some one’s say-so. Subjective cer- 
tainty is the frailest of all building materials, 
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whether quarried from weak or strong intellects. 
People who affirm that objective science depends 
upon say-so cannot or will not grasp the meaning 
of ability to predict as the sole, final justification 
of scientific law. It is amusing that these tran- 
scendentalists require the services of chemical and 
bacteriological laboratories, and of loud-speakers 
to broadcast their primitive superstitions. This 
address served as a forceful reminder that science 
need not insist upon acceptance of any of its so- 
called facts or its theories, but must fight to the 
finish for its unassailable and triumphant method. 
Education to think must be based not so much 
on capacity to talk and convince as on ability to 
prove and measure. 

If almost every word I heard that afternoon 
was a disappointment, almost every face I saw 
was worth looking at twice,.and some many times. 
The audience contained representatives of all the 
peoples of India, for theosophy is attracting the 
unorthodox of every faith. A large majority, espe- 
cially the women, wore native costumes. Black hair 
and eyes were universal, complexions dark, and 
features regular. A photographer seeking por- 
traits to represent the persistent duel between 
sensuousness and spirituality would have found a 
hundred subjects. Reading character from physi- 
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ognomy is tricky business, however, and wise per- 
sons looking at a thousand new faces will stress 
preferences rather than interpretations, will pick 
out likable faces rather than decide what kinds 
of character are expressed in them. Many of the 
startlingly beautiful faces of this audience owed 
their unusualness to eyes, invariably large in In- 
dia, and equally though differently beautiful, 
whether bright and eager or dreamy as if in rev- 
ery. The men’s faces were not virile, so far as this 
can be seen rather than inferred. The group as a 


- whole seemed much in earnest, some sure of their 
~ goal, but most surer of their need. It is not easy to 


understand the tolerance of Keyserling, indulgent 
generally though he is, for a cult which panders 
to this need with no intellectual vigor and with 


wholesale acceptance of superstitions. The last 


word, however, is that the human hunger is deeply 
impressive. One longs to know what the psycho- 
therapy and the religions of the twenty-first cen- 
tury will have to offer the descendants of these 
gropers. 

Prayer, ritual, magic, taboo, caste, mysticism 
—these are the essence of India. Fundamentally 
they are of the nature of religion, the making 
real of the unseen. The dreams which they ex- 
press and encourage, the fears which they ration- 
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alize, are not such that we can often feel deeply 
about them, no matter to how much understanding 
we may lay claim. The Occidental who explores 
the intricacies of Indian intercourse with an imag- 
inary environment is likely to chant that “East 
is East and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet,” but if he looks again and scrutinizes 
particularly the ambitions of the East, its new 
ambitions, he may conclude that the extravert 
world, our world blithely assumed to be prag- 
matically real, has finally cast its spell over the 
immemorial East—with who knows what conse- 
quences, near and remote, for the human ad- 
venture. 


In the Orient it is not only natives who in their 
search for “reality” are as a fact fleeing from it. 
A surprising proportion of the Western residents 
and visitors are obviously on excursions from situ- 
ations at home to which they are unable or un- 
willing to adjust themselves. It would be worth 
while for a psychiatrist to study the “escape mo- 
tive” among Europeans in the far corners of the 
earth, applying the foot-rule measures of normal- 
ity, ability to work hard, get on with people, and 
conform to civilized standards of behavior. He 
would find, I believe, in larger proportion than 
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at home, the libertine, the lazy good-for-nothing, 
the bad-tempered fellow, the professional inebri- 
ate, perhaps the solitary dreamer. He would find 
the tyrannical autocrat—often in uniform, some- 
times in overalls, occasionally in “the cloth”— 
who has to go a long way to discover people he 
can impose upon. Such a person, even if mediocre 
in personality and ability, and thereby condemned 
to an inferior place among his countrymen, is 
given a long start toward an outlet for his su- 
periority complex by emigration to a land where 
color in and of itself puts him above the “native.” 
A Lilliputian frog at home becomes a Brobding- 
nagian amphibian where the white man’s will is 
law. A missionary’s wife in exile, with four serv- 
ants, may be happier than she would be in either 
England or America doing her own washing. 
Globe-trotters too long away from home, espe- 
cially pre-job college graduates recuperating from 
the strain of four years’ grind, are likewise under 
suspicion of fleeing from “reality” embodied in 
alarm-clocks, shirt-sleeves, and prohibition. As in 
so many other matters, there is a temptation to 
think how many of those traveling ought to be 
at home on a job, and how many of those at home 
on a job ought to be pried away from it long 
enough to see the world. The number of young 
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Americans in the Orient traveling conventionally . 


for the most part and drafting heavily on the 
family exchequer, without disposition to exchange 
comforts of beaten routes for rewards of bypaths 
and rough places, makes one worry a little. They 
are very likable. Good will is fairly bursting out 
of them. They are so easy-mannered, without a 
brittle bone in their bodies, and not a trace of 
uncouthness. But there is a suggestion that they 
have lost their way. In comparison with their 
English contemporaries they seem a bit let down 
and soft, as if they haven’t been taught to look 
forward to a hard pull and certainly don’t expect 
one. Engrossed with Fifth Avenue standards of 
display and Park Avenue elegance and sophisti- 
cation, they have never learned the joy of work 
and the enduring uses of leisure. 

The contrast is often striking between their 
professed admiration for art and their unwilling- 
ness to study it. Neither excitement over bizarre 
Oriental architecture which is not understood, nor 
elation over the stupendous purchasing power of 
American wealth in the art markets of Europe, 
is evidence that we are developing the latent ar- 
tistic possibilities of our civilization. Both the 
world tour as an esthetic joy-ride and the museum 
visit represent the “escape motive” rather than 
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the incorporating of art as an integral part of 
living. As a point of departure and a method of 
advance, even if groping, each has value, not 
however to be confused with the achievement of 
a goal. 

Very often while abroad I encountered Euro- 
peans who are far more curious about, than jealous 
of, the uses to which we are putting our great 
wealth. Their philosophy is summed up in a Hindu 
proverb: “Nothing is more seductive and at the 
same time more deceitful than wealth. It is ex- 
tremely troublesome to acquire, to keep, to spend, 
and to lose.” They have read with amazement 
that recently in a single year three bequests to 
American museums of art added to their resources 
a total spending power of three million dollars 
a year, ten thousand dollars a day. What are 
we going to do with it? Possession of works of 
art is no guarantee that they will be stared at, and 
inspiration does not necessarily follow examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Munsey, who bequeathed the largest of 
these fortunes to art, never lacked the brains and 
the imagination to make another million dollars 
in journalism, but he was as embarrassed as a 
bachelor with a foundling child to know how to 
dispose of his money decently in his will. To be a 
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philanthropist & la mode in America he must serve 
non-utilitarian ends, those of flight-from-reality 
character preferred. Surely there was a way in 
which he could have discharged an obligation to 
his profession, and to the society which provided 
his opportunity, through an organization or in- 
stitution of his own building—perhaps one to dis- 
seminate news with the impartiality so rarely 
achieved in and so vital to a democracy where 
huge consolidations of financial power in the 
nature of the system exert influence neither ma- 
levolently designed nor easily avoidable. 

Just as it is easier to be a captain of industry 
than a general of philanthropy, except through 
other people’s institutions, so it will take Ameri- 
cans longer to learn the constructive uses of leis- 
ure than to acquire the economic surplus per- 
mitting leisure, The birth-cry of America was 
“Give us liberty!”; the years have changed it to 
“Give us spending power!” At maturity, if we 
are to win the homage of posterity, it must be 
“Give us a civilization with a soul!” Or can it be 
that the supermen of future America will prove 
all ideals to be flights from reality? 


Chapter XV 


DARJEELING AND HALF AN INCH OF 
EVEREST 


In January, in Calcutta, one hundred and eighty 
degrees east or west of home, Tusker and I met 
again. The day was as hot as the night in Minne- 
sota was cold, so we went to the races. Perhaps 
the most spectacularly popular English institu- 
tion imported into India is horse-racing, with its 
attendant social display and betting. Though poli- 
ticians may fulminate against the stabilization of 
the rupee at a rate adverse to Indian industry, 
and Gandhi urge the people to spin their own cloth 
and thus drive out the conqueror’s mills and shops, 
and agitators propose strikes to cripple the “Brit- 
ish” railways, and so on down even to the small 
details of the country’s administration, no voice 
is raised against horse-racing. The appeal to fa- 
talistic Orientals of buying with one rupee the 
chance to take home ten or a hundred is irresist- 
ible. The spectacle of the Calcutta race-track, 


largest in India, must be unequaled among its 
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kind in the world. The entire oval is massed with 
natives admitted free, hundreds of thousands of 
them. Then there are three stands, with separate 
betting organizations, the minimum bets ranging 
from ten rupees (about three dollars and seventy 
cents) to three rupees. The stands are half de- 
serted during the intervals between races. The 
Calcutta élite are then at the paddock for a 
glimpse of their favorite horses, and they and 
everybody else are placing bets either with the 
“bookies” or with “totes” on the pari-mutuel sys- 
tem. Under the latter the highest ratio of win 
on Viceroy’s Cup day was eighty-four to one. 
In the ten-rupee totalizator thirty-nine persons, 
assuming that each one held only one winning 
ticket, carried home three hundred and ten dollars 
apiece. The expressions and behavior of the bet- 
tors when such results are announced are far 
more interesting than anything a horse can do, 
as the Chinaman said. Indian society dressed up 
is next in interest to the bettors. Parsee women 
with gorgeous silks, laces, and jewels were the 
most striking among them, and were betting heav- 
ily with the bookmakers. 

The Europeans do their best under the handi- 
cap of quiet colors not to look too far out of the 
picture. A gray “topper” certainly makes a man 
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conspicuous in the eyes of his Yankee cousins. 
But. it is before the beginning of the races that 
the West scores most heavily. The viceroy and 
his suite enter with all the pageantry with which 
the traditions of the British Empire can invest 
them. Scarlet-clad trumpeters, crack native troop- 
ers dazzlingly uniformed, and the strains of “God 
Save the King” are evidence of a desire to keep 
prominently before Oriental imaginations the 
mysterious and exalted symbol of the crown. 
No discussion of future travel alternatives arose 
between Tusker and myself which did not take 
for granted that we were going on by land to 
Saigon and the China Sea. Advance inquiries con- 
cerning the first stage of the trip met the usual 
skepticism. Yes, it was possible to get from India 
to Burma without sailing the Indian Ocean. Lord 
Curzon once went through the hills and jungles 
with a train of elephants. The commander-in-chief 
of the Indian army went through recently. But 
just civilians, aliens at that, no. Besides, it was 
dangerous. Tigers and malarial mosquitoes could 
be assumed, and beyond that there was no pre- 
dicting what might happen. As every traveler 
knows who dares to show more originality than 
a Cook’s tourist, nine tenths of these warnings 
can be absolutely ignored ; the other tenth require 
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preparations, previous experience, and a dash of 
fatalism. 

Neither of us had seen more of the Himalayas 
than the panorama at Kashmir, so we selected 
Darjeeling as a suitable starting point for the 
long slant southeast to the Pacific. There are three 
delightful things about Darjeeling: the trip up, 
Kinchinjanga, and the market; and one funny 
thing, Mount Everest. There is no way you can 
miss the trip up, and if you choose the winter 
season you can be sure of a treat in the rapid 
transition from sultry plain through tropical for- 
est to Himalayan upland. An unfailing cloud-fog 
gives a momentary scare by settling from late 
morning to early evening on the highest point of 
the route, perhaps preserving from melting the 
hailstones of the night before and making you 
marvel at the barefooted natives, Tibetan in type, 
who tread over them more casually than you would 
the pebbles of the summer beach. But the drop of 
five hundred feet from Ghoom to the spur of Dar- 
jeeling ridge restores you to a land of sunlight, 
blue sky, and, forty miles to the north, the snows 
of Kinchinjanga range, twenty-eight thousand 
feet at the highest. Make the most of them; and 
when you get up before three o’clock the next 
morning for the chill pleasures of the expedition 
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to Viger Hill, be sure you have your tongue in 


a ‘your cheek and a postcard photograph in your 


pocket illustrating what you should see. Then, 
whether you see earth’s highest peak or not, you 
will have a good time, enjoy a cup of coffee as 
you never did before, and be nobody’s fool. 

The photograph you need is a telephoto one, 
for Everest is well over a hundred miles away; 
and even magnified it appears to the lens only as 
a tiny sawtooth between one of equal size on the 
left and a larger one on the right. Beware lest 
poor weather luck prompts the unscrupulous guide 


_ to point out the latter as the unconquered summit! 


Or if you look terribly opulent, gullible, and short- 
sighted, and anyway if the weather is a rank fail- 
ure, a still more obvious and impressive substitute 
for the unseen cynosure is available. In any event, 
don’t let the ever dangerous temptation to make 
a fetish out of superlatives blind you to the in- 
trinsically rewarding pleasures of sunrise on Tiger 
Hill. The morning we were there only those who 
applied the photographic test knew that Mount 
Everest did not look with favor on the assembled 
pilgrims until half an hour after the guide had 
first pointed out a substitute to impatient devotees 
of the superlative. But Everest was a trivial in- 
cident compared with the beauty of the morning. 
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Snow-laden bamboo and rhododendrons lined a — 
perfect mountain path; the Southern Cross low 
on the horizon yielded to a fire-red sunrise; and 
the great range on the north, lower than Everest 
by only a few hundred feet, bore rose and gold 
and white witness to the majesty of earth’s highest 
mountains. 

Darjeeling market is fine on Saturday and 
finest on Sunday. Buy a Tibetan prayer-wheel 
to show your friends how practicality and re- 
ligion can go hand in hand, and then pass it on 
to the baby. When a mischievous begging young- 
ster tries to look pathetic and sound plaintive, puff 
your cheeks full of air to show him how well nour- 
ished you see he is. A gale of fresh laughter will 
be your reward, and in a minute you will be fol- 
lowed by a group of his contemporaries anxious 
to see similar undignified behavior from a sahib. 
Hunt out an old woman vender who is so afraid 
of the evil eye that she refuses your offer of two 
rupees to let you take her picture, and tempts 
you to believe she would refuse two hundred. See 
how little she trusts you, and how she instructs 
her little tot to keep between her and your camera 
so she may attend to her customers without being 
ever on the watch lest you steal her likeness. 


Chapter XVI 
MANIPUR 


THE morning of our departure from Ghoom, when 
cracking ice in our water pitcher and following 
our baggage-laden women porters through an 
icy fog-bank to the asthmatic little train which 
was to take us back to earth, we did not foresee 
that the next day we should be envying croco- 
_ diles in the Brahmaputra, and sleep at night in 
a dak bungalow in one of the most tiger-infested 
regions of India, The moral is, for quick results, 
travel up and down. We paused at Dimapur in 
Assam only long enough to inspect the remark- 
able monoliths whose origin is problematical, and 
which illustrate in a striking way the undisguised 
sex motive in primitive art. Then we started to 
climb again, this time on the front seat of a Chev- 
rolet truck full of natives whose assorted blood 
would defy analysis by an anthropological ex- 
pert. 

At Kohima, atop the pass which guards the ag- 
graded valley and plain of Manipur, we first saw 


Nagas in considerable numbers. No one denies that 
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the dangerous experiment of withdrawing British 
control from the country would probably cause 
immediate reversion to head-hunting habits. Even 
now it is only a short distance, in crow-flight 
miles, to unadministered areas in which the pleas- 
ant sport of head-hunting is supplemented by the 
more wanton one of human sacrifice. I found this 
hard to believe, because in my few dealings with 
them they were such pleasant fellows, especially 
the first one I met, who served me jam roll with 
sherry sauce. An American small boy could not 
find a more admirable human being than a Naga. 
His splendid physique is not covered by super- 
fluous clothes, his very name meaning naked, and 
those clothes he does wear are of unimpeachable 
quality and taste. He carries a spear, even to Im- 
phal market. He wears jewelry in extraordinary 
places, and becomes absurd only when he stuffs 
ornamental objects such as cigarette packets into 
an ear lobe tortured into a loop two inches in 
diameter. He knows the uses both of dignity and 
of merriment. His word can be relied on, especially 
if the precaution is taken of having him swear 
on a sufficient number of his assembled relatives’ 
heads. The Nagas’ belief that perjury will cause 
death to those included in the oath insures that 
the relatives named permit no chances to be taken, 
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_ Officials grade the requirement of how many and 
__ how near relatives must be sworn on by the prob- 
_ able temptation to falsify. It goes without saying 
that the Naga is a born fighter, and he works 
hard enough as a road builder to justify wages 
of thirty-five cents a day. 

Imphal, capital of Manipur state, enjoys a 
“winter” climate like the New England October 
which Emerson could “flaunt in the face of the 
world.” Even the ducks know this, and unbeliev- 
able numbers of them come here annually from 
Siberian summer resorts. If you take a dugout 
to go shooting on the lake, where the presiding 
deity of sport assembles all the fog within a hun- 
dred miles for just the hours between daybreak 
and ten o’clock, you will be instructed not only 
to thin out all the places you can in a sky dark- 
ened by thousands but also to shoot them on the 
water. This is because only Europeans can legally 
use firearms, and the three or four sportsmen can 
get off only Sunday morning, so an obligation is 
imposed on them to bring back the biggest bag 
they can for the boys in the barracks, who must 
otherwise get along on a light ration of meat. 
Manipuris, like Hindus, have not yet succeeded 
in reconciling the eating of beef with the sacred- 
ness of the cow. This is not surprising in a coun- 
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try where the maharajah believes his great-grand- vag 
father was a snake, not figuratively speaking. The _ : 
old gentleman himself is shown on great days. 

Feminism is no mere theory in Manipur. Even 
to the casual visitor it is evident that the women 
have finer physiques and more enterprise. The . 
men prefer to dispute religion rather than their 
wives, so the women go ahead to run the business 
affairs of the family. The market at Imphal is 
held in the late afternoon when household duties 
are over. All day and from great distances prod- 
ucts of the farm and loom are being carried on 
women’s heads to the bewilderingly animated and 
diversified scenes of trade. In the market even 
the fish on the trays are animated, fish constantly 
leaping out of line and keeping the dusky sales- 
girl busy restoring order. No language handicap 
could lessen our interest in the scene when some 
sturdy Manipur matron, suckling her child, bar- 
gained remorselessly with a Naga chieftain in need 
of a new robe. It would be unkind to the women 
stay-at-homes to quote the prices for which vege- 
table-dyed, hand-woven goods with distinctive 
Naga designs can be bought in Manipur market, 
or to tell the male victims of the American laundry 
trust that a dress shirt is superbly laundered for 
two cents, 


Chapter XVII 
OVER THE NAGA HILLS TO MANDALAY 


A party of fourteen set out on the jungle trail 
which is the route over the border hills to Burma. 
We had a rarely fine cook, a worthless personal 
boy who emerged from stupidity only when he had 
a chance to wield his huge knife on the results of 
~a good or lucky shot, and ten Naga pack coolies. 
The trip was arduous only because the gains of 
each stiff climb were immediately lost in a steep 
descent into the next valley. Nothing could be 
more pleasant, after all, than this amount of ex- 
ertion at the heels of a line of rhythmically grunt- 
ing savages, knowing that good food and a beau- 
tifully situated thatch rest-house were guaranteed 
at the day’s end. Once, when my companion 
dropped back for a photograph of a primitive 
Naga monolith, in fundamentals similar to the 
prehistoric relics which dot the earth from Stone- 
henge to Easter Island, a panther sprang across 
the trail between us. But apart from this episode 


nothing more startling appeared than charming 
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villages and curious natives by day, and two glor- 
ious planets and the zodiacal light in the western 
sky at night. We encountered examples of un- 
sophistication among the natives, however, which 
never could be found except off the beaten trail. 
Even Tusker, fresh from the twilight remains of 
darkest Africa, was amazed when a Naga chief- 
tain to whom he handed the empty tin container 
of a spool of tropical kodak film reciprocated with 
a present of three eggs, all uncommonly good. 
Two months later we learned from the newspapers 
that at the same time we were crossing the Naga 
hills to Burma, with our one shotgun most of 
the time locked in its case and strapped on the 
back of a porter, a British officer and two of his 
sepoy escort were killed in ambush by the more 
savage slaveholding Nagas in the great forest to 
the north. Later still, as a result of the measures 
taken by the British, partly in reprisal and partly 
conciliatory, the Naga tribe at Shinbwiyang sur- 
rendered a hundred human skulls as evidence of 
good faith that they would abandon head-hunt- 
ing. 

Approaching Tamu, on the Burmese side, fresh 
elephant spoor was thick and the bamboo jungle 
was well threshed. I hoped for a glimpse of one 
of the big beasts, but my companion, hardened by, 
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the sin of having slaughtered them in the Congo, | 


concentrated all his aspirations on tigers. Of tiger 


talk, since leaving Assam, there had been plenty. 
Tamu promised more than talk. At each end of 
the village a mare had been killed the night before 
our arrival; one, two hundred yards from the rest- 
_ house. Our eager inquiries met with the reply that 
we could not follow the usual method of building 
a machan or platform above the kill on which to 
wait for the beast’s return, because the natives 
had already buried the carcass, to dissuade Mr. 
Stripes from boarding permanently in the village. 
_Alas! the unreliability of second-hand informa- 
tion in a foreign tongue! That night at nine 
o’clock we heard a shot. We were the only legal 
users of firearms within many miles. Allowing for 
the timidity of the natives, only one inference was 
possible, and morning proved it correct. The na- 
tives had arranged an automatic trap for the tiger 
by tying a string from the kill to an old muzzle- 
loader fixed in a tree crotch. Plainly the tiger in 
this case had come off badly, and probably the 
natives were not unjustified in predicting that he 
would live only a few days. We did not have the 
charity to be pleased. 

For the short trip to the Yu River it was pos- 
sible to substitute bullock carts for coolies, so our 
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Nagas were sent back over the hills. We had been 
forewarned to carry for their wages a bag of 
bright silver coins, but had not been told that 
they would reject the small number with Vic- 
toria’s head on them in favor of Edward’s or 
George’s. A morning’s walk from Tamu we set 
off by “country boat” down the stream which no 
American ever heard of before crossword puzzles 
sent people to the atlas for “a river in upper 
Burma in two letters.” Incidentally, the large- 
scale government maps of Burma show many un- 
utilized resources of this kind—for example, the 
Mu River and the Uyu River. 

A country boat in upper Burma combines the 
advantages of a Venetian gondola and a Kashmir 
house-boat, and if your blood is more red than 
romantic you will prefer the places it takes you to. 
From misty dawn to golden dusk you idle through 
pools or shoot rapids under banks of semi-tropical 
vegetation. Every half hour brings its incident. 
Perhaps it is the acquisition of another unwary 
dove whose breast will add an unimprovable morsel 
to to-night’s dinner. Or a native fish weir forces 
the boatmen to drop their oars, discard all orna- 
mental clothing, except their tattooed thighs, and 
jump overboard to manceuver the boat through 
or around the obstruction. Waterwheels for pound- 
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‘making tropical forests safe for simians even when 

leopards raid the trees. Not being a good Bud- 
dhist, the boatman aimed an imaginary gun at 
the monkeys, licked his chops, and patted his 
stomach. Tusker took the hint, and down tumbled 
what the crew thought a fine dinner, wrapped in 
a beautiful tawny pelt. 

Burmese women have waited for no Mary Gar- 
den to sing the praises of tobacco. They all 
smoke—women, children, and incidentally the 
men; and no dainty, perfumed cigarettes either, 

but whacking big stogies wrapped in corn husks, 
fat as a blimp, with real tobacco inside. What a 
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field for the Anti-cigarette League’s activities, on _ 
the upper Chindwin! We saw babes crawling on 
two knees and one hand, managing expiring cigar 
butts with evident delight; young girls with their 
little mouths in capital O’s about cigars they could 
just surround, and wrinkled grandmothers puf- 
fing with all the dignity of those who live on 
borrowed time. We were told that northern Burma 
is the only country in the world where the husk 
is worth more than the corn, but that there, weeks 
from the down-country markets, the traveler on 
little trodden paths sometimes finds the grain rot- 
ting in the fields after the sheaths of the ears have 
been harvested. 

At Puttha we first heard the evening chant of 
the Buddhist monks and their pupils, murmuring 
under the tall palms, which must always shade a 
monastery, that the world is only sorrow, change, 
and vanity. Two nights later, at the confluence of 
the Yu and the Chindwin, we slept in the monas- 
tery rest-house which every village offers to trav- 
elers free and without application. One open side 
faced the rice fields and the other the pagodas and 
the river. Early in the morning a long line of 
brightly dressed, merry women from the village 
filed by, each bearing on her head a pyramidal 
lacquer dish resembling a pagoda spire. These con- 
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tained offerings of rice and other food for the 
monks, who are entirely dependent upon the char- 
ity of a people unequaled for generosity. Fielding 
Hall’s “Soul of a People,” a charming idyl of 
Burma, still reflects the spirit of village life in the 
Chindwin Valley, however sadly the lower country 
has fallen into hybrid ways of neither East nor 
West. 

In the Occident a man must be either very old 
or constitutionally conservative to be so in love 
with the past that he fails to detect the bright 
promise implicit in countless innovations of our 
day, not to be summarily dismissed as merely me- 
chanical. But in upper Burma there are colors, 
customs, and a faith which a wise world would 
bid linger forever. Morning and evening lights in 
the long, palm-shaded streets of a Chindwin vil- 
lage frame pictures out of an ancient past which 
only a future very beneficent to the human race 
will be able to equal. 

Large steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany come up the river as far as the oil refinery 
at Pantha. Here the manager of the wells aston- 
ished even American ears with exciting tales of 
his business: Pipe lines must be laid through coun- 
tries in which tigers, elephants, fevers, and floods 
conspire to keep out men and keep down profits, 
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Oil extraction had to be suspended for five months 


during last year because a mighty flood swept out 
the pipe lines. Engineers still think that a land- 
slide must have supplemented the effects of the 
monsoon to raise the water level over a hundred 
feet in an hour. One section, lying on a steep hill- 
side, gave way while twenty men were straddling 
their way up to safety. Only the two men at the 
top escaped. Mischievous elephants toy with the 
pipe line frequently enough so that a constant 
patrol is necessary. Otherwise sections are broken 
off and playfully wound around tree trunks. Even 
Mr. Rockefeller would miss a half hour’s income if 
the lost oil were Standard and not Indo-Burman. 

Since Chindwin steamers tie up at night, trav- 
elers from the north miss nothing of the three 
hundred miles of always enchanting and some- 
times impressive scenery lining the “‘road to Man- 
dalay.” Thanks to Mr. Kipling’s famous though 
misleading words, there is probably no city of 
the Orient whose name calls up such incorrect 
pictures. Tropical seas are seven hundred miles 
from Mandalay if you travel by the mighty Irra- 
waddy, as we did. The old capital, once the “center 
of the universe,” has, of course, lost its political 
prestige. When Thibaw, the last king of Burma, 
summarily killed off eighty royal relatives, no one 
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Z ieee s Relais in religion is as high as 
ever. Pagodas and pongyis or monks are every- 
where. By stressmg our nationality and permit- 
ting the use of our binoculars, we made friends’ 
__with a young monk and were escorted up Man- 
dalay hill without being compelled to remove our 
shoes. A long covered passageway leads upward 
from shrine to shrine, at each of which our fine- 
featured, proud, and ascetic-looking guide per- 
formed the simple ceremonial through which he 
keeps in mind the way of life and the supreme 
example of Lord Buddha. Buddhism, like Chris- 
tianity, almost died out in the country of its origin, 
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so when, a few years ago, scholars and archeolo- 
gists were agreed that probably authentic ashes 
of Gautama had been found in Mohammedan 
northwest India, part of them were presented to 
Burma and enshrined on Mandalay hill. 

Mandalay depressingly illustrates the archi- 
tectural jumble of modern times. Corridors with 
roofs of galvanized iron, replacing teakwood, lead 
through acres and acres of tiny pagodas; the 
American Baptist Mission press is housed behind 
an imposing Doric facade, while the Roman Catho- 
lics are building a miniature Gothic cathedral out 
of Portland cement not far from a Chinese temple. 

On my last night in Mandalay there was a 
violent hailstorm which broke the six months’ port- 
able drought I had brought with me all the way 
from Europe. 
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Chapter XVIII 
DOWN THE IRRAWADDY TO RANGOON 


Tue large steamers on the Irrawaddy require a 
week for the trip from Mandalay to Rangoon. 
There is much diversity of charm in the scenery. 
Roughly, three regions may be distinguished. 
The upper course is farming country with many 
villages, their long streets parallel to the river 
bank and adorned by a profusion of palm-trees 
and pagodas. Then the semi-arid belt in which oil 
is found, not so very different from the southern 
California hills, and dominated by one large vol- 
cano which still smokes occasionally. And finally 
the gorgeously green rice country of the delta. 
At Nyangu lacquer work can be bought so cheaply 
that bargaining seems brutal. Near by is the an- 
cient capital, Pagan, boasting thirteen thousand 
pagodas in its prime, and still one of the most 
impressive religious sites in the world. For an hour 
as we steamed by we watched through field-glasses 
a parade of pagodas—tall, thin spires, bell-shaped 


pyramids, round-domed dagobas, remarkable 
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Bupayas or pumpkin pagodas, and endless varia- 
tions of each. Conspicuous above all was the An- 
anda temple rising almost two hundred feet. Even 
from the river these remains of the vanished glories 
of Pagan seem so numerous as to be the work of a 
race which lived for no other purpose, and yet 
from the steamer only the border of a hundred 
square miles of ruins is visible. Five years ago anti- 
British influence in Burma brought into effect a 
law requiring all visitors to remove footwear at 
the Ananda and other great pagodas. Now special 
arrangements must be made to visit the city, be- 
cause the steamers pass its twenty miles of temple- 
lined frontage without stopping. 

As a result of this law Englishmen rarely go 
even to the Shwe Dagon pagoda in Rangoon, the 
most noted place of worship in Buddhist lands. 
A few Americans and others comply with the law, 
injure their pride, and risk infection. Even after 
making up one’s mind to submit, it is curiously 
annoying to be harshly stopped by the guard at 
the foot of the long flight of steps. He points 
savagely to the absurd sign, “Footwearing pro- 
hibited.” In bare feet it takes a long time to pick 
a way over steps which would be none too pleasant 
to tread even with shoes on. Beggars stricken with 
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leprosy stretch out wasted arms which reach to 


your clothes. The marble pavement at the top is 


blistering hot to tender feet. No praise contained 


‘in many eloquent descriptions of this golden shrine 


and of the colorful life which throngs its platform 
can equal the assertion that to see it is worth the 
humiliation, pain, and risk involved. Even in de- 
scribing what Murray’s Handbook for India calls 
“one of the finest sights in the world” we must 
remember that it is not so much the eyes that see 
as the attitude behind them. Contrast this state- 
ment in the handbook with the following excerpts 
from a recent article by a prominent American 
apologist for Christianity in Asia: 


The temple enclosure, filled in with many gilt and 
red and green shrines all dominated by the lofty gold 
point of the main pagoda, reminded me of Coney 
Island. If the grinning red and yellow dragons were 
all removed from the walls of the shrines, mounted 
on merry-go-rounds and set going in circles to the 
tune of a steam-driven hurdy-gurdy and with happy 
Burmese on their backs, the resemblance could not 
be more complete. . . . The spirit of the place, no 
less than its physical appearance—always gaudy 
and tawdry except by moonlight—is also the spirit 
of Coney. 
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And here’s the attitude: 

Nobody would expect much from a mission sent 
to Coney Island on a hot, holiday afternoon to con- 
vert people to a new religion less gay and more 
difficult than the one they had. 

Murray’s handbook, a scholarly work edited by 
Sir John G. Cumming, continuing to describe the 
Shwe Dagon, says: “At all times and at all dis- 
tances it appears imposing and sublime, like the 
religion whose followers have built it.” 

To call the pagoda golden is not to employ 
hyperbole. The great spire, higher than St. Paul’s 
in London, is not “gilded by the setting sun” or 
by moonlight, or by the sentimental imaginations 
of barefooted tourists, but by thousands upon 
thousands of squares of gold leaf, each a little 
larger than a postage stamp. One of the acts by 
which Buddhists acquire merit is to affix one or 
more of these golden patches to a worn place on 
the pagoda. The more wealthy ones contribute to 
the expense of an occasional regilding of the entire 
spire. And one acquisitive gentleman pays the 
temple a handsome royalty for the privilege of col- 
lecting the rain-water which every year washes 
hundreds of rupees’ worth of gold into the gutters. 

Rangoon’s raison d’étre, touristically speaking, 
is the Shwe Dagon. The effect of its Oriental 
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beauty and magnificence is so compelling that 
_ Many visitors never even hear of a statue which 
in another city, and even at a world’s fair, would 
be the principal sight—the enormous reclining 
Buddha at Wingaba, called the Shwe Tha Ly- 
aung. Grotesquely ugly and artistically absurd 
though it is, its tremendous size, enhanced by loca- 
tion on a hilltop where the head towers over a 
temple, makes it singularly amusing to visit and 
clamber over. A small boy would find it worth a 
dozen. Shwe Dagons, and we were small enough to 
spend the greater part of an Alpine afternoon ad- 
- miring its anatomy—fingers each larger than a 
man, earholes large enough to hold both of us at 
once, toes at a dangerous height above ground, 
though the feet to which they were attached lay 
on their sides. If it could be moved to America 
and surrounded by a high board fence, it would 
be worth its weight in nickels. 

We chanced to be at Prome, on the Irrawaddy, 
for the duty and festival day of the full moon. 
Women, men, and children, wearing the brightest 
silks, come to present thank-offerings of flowers, 
candles, and lacy “htis” to the Buddha. After 
prayers are said—we were told the prayer of 
every woman expresses the hope that she may be 
worthy of being a man in the next incarnation— 
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the picturesque throng wanders in sociable fashion 
admiring the soft beauty of tropical moonlight. 
Since they have not seen Broadway, the Burmans 
doubtless admire even more the new electric lights 
outlining the seven-storied teak roofs and the bell- 
shaped pagodas. 

Sacred and secular are never far apart in the 
East. Among the most surprising of these juxta- 
positions in Burma are the oil derricks which com- 
pete with pagodas to dominate the landscape of 
the lower Irrawaddy. For the most part they do 
not occur thickly ; half a dozen derricks jostle two 
or three pagodas. But at Yenangyaung a forest 
of derricks shows where three billion gallons of oil 
have been extracted from an area of one square 
mile since 1900. American engineers have shown 
the British how to get the oil out, but the British 
have set an example for America in a farsighted 
policy of conservation which does not permit waste- 
fully rapid exploitation. The oil from this field is 
so rich in gasoline that the crude oil necessary to 
run machinery in the region is not obtained locally 
but is imported from Persia. 

At Rangoon we completed an all-water trip of 
eleven hundred miles. The Yu, Chindwin, and 
Irrawaddy rivers offer a variety of beauty per- 
haps unequaled in any river basin of the world. 
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Chapter XIX 
BURMA TO SIAM BY THE JUNGLE TRAIL 


Tue next trans-frontier trek was to be from 
Rangoon, Burma, to Bangkok, Siam. In “The 
Royal Road to Romance,” Richard Halliburton 
confesses that he considered making this trip over- 
land, but gave it up on learning that the one 
American who had already attempted it was dying 
from the effects in a Rangoon hospital. We started 
from Moulmein, celebrated for its location on a 
promontory at the mouth of the Salween River, 
far from the still undiscovered source in Tibet. 
The manager of the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Company gave us a splendid send-off. While ele- 
phants toyed with huge teak logs around us, he 
explained that his company could not hope to get 
out much more teak from the Salween Valley be- 
cause a teak tree requires one hundred and fifty 
years to reach maturity. Already forestry here has 
passed through the stage of conservation to re- 
forestation. If, as is predicted, the imposing home 


of the company’s manager is given up, it should 
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be removed to Hollywood. Everything which 
speaks of luxury in the tropics is provided, and 
if the American guests be excepted, the scene of 
our last evening in civilization could be taken over 
intact for a romance of India. No man is so 
much at home abroad as an Englishman—or so 
comfortable. Barefooted, white-turbaned servants 
served dinner, drinks, and cigars as perfectly as 
though they dropped their h’s. Punkahs swaying 
in the still, tropical evening kept the air moving 
with none of the noise or violence which justifies 
the Britisher’s dislike of modern electric fans. 
Traditionally the power, supplied by a Burman 
boy pulling on a rope down below, is erratic, a 
fault which has its uses during evenings so pleas- 
ant after the heat of the day that only a dozing 
punkah-wallah can remind white sahibs that it is 
time to go to bed. But our host had one as reliable 
and smooth-running as the motor which has been 
introduced to pull the punkahs in the offices of his 
company. The teak siding of the lower part of the 
veranda living-room where we played bridge and 
danced after dinner opened shutter-like, removing 
the last vestige of opposition to the entry of an 
occasional midnight breeze. A typically English 
touch was the collection of Greek and Roman 
classics in the room, richly bound books furnished 
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by the company for their manager, which say 
_ nothing whatever about sawmills, teak forests, 
labor problems, or anything else within a thou- 
sand miles, or years, of Moulmein, and yet, so 
the English believe, have a great deal to do with 
_ their success as colonizers and administrators in 
far parts of the earth. 

In one day of travel, assisted by river steamer, 
sampan, and Ford, we came to Kawkareik, the 
jumping-off place. From there to the border our 
baggage was carried in bullock carts over a trail 
too rough and steep for anything faster or more 
civilized. One night we shared the rest-house with 
a government botanist who spends the “cool” 
weather of each year exploring the higher parts 
of Burma for new plants. One hundred and twenty 
specimens collected last year and sent to the 
herbarium at Kew, England, included thirty never 
described before, We were the second and third 
white men to see a new orchid he had found that 
day. We added botany to our list of preferred pro- 
fessions when we saw the splendor of his departure 
the next morning, attended by eight servants and 
two elephants. 

The botanist told us to look for—or was it to 
look out for?—tigers on the easternmost mountain 
ridge of Burma. One of us did look, taking a gun, 
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and didn’t see any. The other didn’t look, didn’t _ 


take a gun, and did see one. I was walking in the 
early morning along a trail cut into a mountain 
flank. Blue heat-haze slowly settled down on the 
slopes and far-away plains. Above me were bamboo 
stalks, below me bamboo tops. As I rounded a 
corner the sound of scratching and scrambling 
fifteen feet above was followed by a tiny avalanche 
of stones and gravel. I saw the hind half of a tiger 
disappearing into dense bamboo. A swish and a 
flash of stripes and he was gone. Many a snarling 
dog has made my hair do its atavistic best to stand 
on end, but this tiger was so obviously in terror of 
me that a rabbit would have caused as much of a 
sensation. Both in sight and sound the impossibly 
bizarre hornbill which we saw for the first time 
later in the morning was much more interesting. 
The prodigious beak, nesting habits, and swishing 
flight of this bird make it one of the curiosities of 
the jungle. Nesting time is a jail sentence for the 
mother hornbill. As soon as the home is built, usu- 
ally in a hollow tree, the male walls her in, leaving 
only a small opening through which she can reach 
for food which he brings to her. There she stays a 
prisoner until the baby hornbills are ready to make 
their début. Equally remarkable is the weird, siren 
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AL this place, too, our servants proved aie 
casual. The cook, as interpreter, heard our discus- 
sions with the owner of the pack ponies to be used 
for baggage-carriers on the steep, rough trail to 
_ the Me Ping River. When the driver flatly refused 
to take his ponies over one route because tigers 
-_-would certainly get them, we replied that we would 
investigate the possibility of using coolies in their 
stead. Next morning our servants had all disap- 
peared! The preparations we heard in progress 

turned out to be the useless efforts of a new pair 
of untrained servants which they had thoughtfully 
installed in their places before decamping. We kept 
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them, gaining in their willingness and affability 
part of what we lost in the experience of the de- 
serters. Our fare became agreeably Westernized, 
partly through our own efforts and partly through 
greater dependence upon tinned stores. One night 
when in the Siamese jungle, a week from the near- 
est railroad, we strikingly illustrated the saying 
that transportation is civilization by eating a rich 
cream soup into which was mixed milk from 
Switzerland, England, and Oregon. The flavoring 
of the soup was obtained from a species of tiny 
wild tomato, much better for the purpose than our 
succulent but relatively tasteless variety. What 
an appetizer for the broiled guinea fowl which 
followed! 

At Me La Moung we put up our camp beds 
in the house of the village headman. Other travel- 
ers, natives, were in a separate alcove of the dwell- 
ing, which was really a group of leaf-thatched 
huts on a platform reached by ladders from the 
ground. Our position at one end of the platform 
permitted us to see, even as we were seen by, the 
Siamese. In the Orient the going to bed habits 
of Westerners never fail to attract minute observa- 
tion. By way of reciprocity we stared as freely as 
we liked at anything of interest. In particular we 
were charmed by the religious devotions of a quaint 
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_ little Siamese grandmother, sitting between two 
candles, who now and then reverently touched her 
forehead to the floor, after the manner in which 
worshipers in the temples prostrate themselves be- 
fore the Buddha. Eager delight over the pictur- 
esque had thrown us off our guard. Once too many 
times I watched the little silver head bend for- 
ward, for I saw that the object in doing so was 
to reach a crack in the floor through which betel- 
nut juice could be deftly expectorated. 

The country we were traveling in became more 
wild and rugged as we went on, and, except at the 
bottom of the deep and rocky ravine along which 
we marched, crisply dry. One evening we saw a 
large, tawny-red antelope driven by thirst down 
to the stream, but brittle sticks and leaves carpet- 
ing the dense jungle broadcast each footstep and 
made hunting out of the question. We had an ad- 
venture right on the trail our third day out when 
a pony slipped over the edge of a ravine a hundred 
feet deep. He rolled over once, freeing himself 
from the pack, and managed to scramble back to 
the ledge-like highway. The pack went down, our 
two most important suitcases, leaping from 
boulder to boulder like an exhibitionist mountain 
goat, It took two men half an hour to find them 
in the underbrush and haul them up. A typewriter 
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inclosed in one will never write again with much — 
assurance, and members of my family who were 
to have received Nyangu lacquer work for Christ- 
mas will get unbreakable Japanese kimonos in- 
stead. The other suitcase, which cost seven dollars 
and is made of fiber, ought to be worth a couple of 
hundred dollars to its manufacturers to advertise 
its indestructibility. 

After that adventure we appreciated the wisdom 
of the Raheng farmer who ordered a wagon sent 
up from Moulmein a wheel at a time. We passed 
the “wagon” on our way. It required two men to 
roll each wheel, one pulling and the other pushing 
at the ends of long poles attached to the ends of 
an improvised axle. The naked and perspiring 
Sisyphuses told us it would take them six days to 
go the fifty miles to Raheng. We managed to do it 
in four by walking to midnight the last day. Our 
plan to reach Raheng in three days had been aban- 
doned on learning that the pony driver’s mother- 
in-law was to accompany our caravan to look after 
a daughter who had been married only a few years 
and was still, according to local custom, more or 
less under her protection. Despite her general man- 
nish appearance and a jaunty boyish bob cov- 
ered in the daytime by an inverted waste-basket, 
mother-in-law was slow on the trail, with the result 
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that on the third night we were overtaken by dark- 
hess midway between stops and slept under the 


stars. 

We had left Mesot with three live young roosters 
in a basket. The fourth day being unscheduled 
threatened to be meatless. A little before noon, at 
a village of a half dozen huts where we stopped 
during the heat of the day, we offered to buy a 
bird for half a tical, a quarter of a dollar. The 
owner was willing enough to sell, but could not 
catch any of his wary birds before night. We ex- 
plained, patting our drawn-up stomachs, that we 
wanted chicken for Junch, and would add a five- 


cent bonus for the bird, dead or alive, if captured 


in half an hour. The native was game to try. He 
enticed the half-wild flock near him with a handful 
of rice, armed himself with an ancient crossbow, 
and waited his chance. The bird he wanted was a 
Jean and cautious specimen which fled under the 
raised floor of the house. The archer tiptoed up 
and let fly an arrow through a crack in the parlor 
floor. He missed and the flock of squawking poul- 
try scattered in all directions. It was an hour be- 
fore our rooster, under a bush, fell a victim to the 
fifth or sixth arrow aimed at him. We got our bird 
already spitted, and the owner got a doubled 
bonus. 
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_ At Raheng, on the Me Ping River, the governor _ 


and every official who could speak even a word of 
English or French visited us within an hour after 
‘we were installed in the bungalow. With typical 
Buddhist hospitality to travelers the governor ap- 
pointed the doctor of the town to show us all its 
sights, and sent over a chicken dinner in the eve- 
ning. The doctor described his campaign against 
cholera which had ravaged the district during the 
last rains. Raheng was our introduction to Siamese 
river life. The Me Ping is even more nearly covered 
by boats than the Jhelum in the Vale of Kashmir, 
and the climate better adapted to life on the water. 
For many of the smaller villages down-stream the 
river is the only good highway to the rest of the 
world. So it was for us. 

Just before starting, our head boatman, a 
bright, enterprising fellow, made an offering to 
the river spirits or nats. Under a cord tied around 
the upturned stern of the boat he placed joss- 
sticks, betel-nut, a little rice wrapped in green 
leaves, and a cigarette. The offering was made in 
a serious though matter-of-fact manner. It re- 
mained untouched until one after another the 
pieces fell off into the river. 

Sailing down the Me Ping is the quintessence of 
dolce far niente, Six days passed, each exactly like 
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the other. Throughout the whole time, barring a 
few brief visits to villages, our costume, day and 
night, was pajamas. In these we lounged on the 
veranda-like covered deck of a forty-foot Siamese 
paddy boat—paddy means unhusked rice—pro- 
pelled by two men and two boys. They used poles 
only slightly less often than oars. Frequently we 
had to be dragged over sand bars. It was rare not 
to be able to step off the boat into water less than 
waist-deep. In contrast, the Me Ping at the height 
of the rainy season is a tremendous torrent, prac- 


tically unnavigable. 

We traveled each day from a lavender and rose 
sunrise to a lavender and rose sunset. Yellow lights 
appeared only during the dazzling noonday glare. 
The constant balmy softness of the evening air 
never suggested the least possibility of chill in 
spite of a fresh breeze. The crew and the servants 
had the boat for sleeping quarters at night, while 
we slept on a sand bank under mosquito nets which 
made our cots look like large, ghostly sugar-lumps. 
Breakfast was always cooked on board immediately 
after sailing. Lunch, consisting of rice and golden 
syrup, eaten heartily enough, insured a long siesta. 
An elaborate dinner, from soup to chocolate cus- 
tard and sliced bananas, was cooked each night on 
shore. The mental provender of the trip was made 
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up of a history of Siam, “Marco Polo’s Travels,” 
and “Captain Cook’s Voyages.” And all the time 
left over was spent at the fascinating motion-pic- 
ture of life and scenery in Siam. 

Paknam Poh, where we left the river for the 
railroad, is a floating city. Built at the confluence 
of two busy rivers, the competition for water front- 
age is so great that enterprising merchants have 
built stores on huge bamboo rafts, anchoring them 
side by side on both banks of both rivers. Sampans 
are used for taxis in the bizarre-looking city which 
results, and no matter how high or how low the 
river, the shopper can always step out of the boat 
on the level of the shop. There are no bridges. 
The Me Ping is the Broadway of the villages on 
its banks, something to travel on rather than over, 
and the Siamese would no more think of bridging 
it than of buying rubbers for their ducks. 


Chapter XX 
BANGKOK TO CAMBODIA 


Tue good things of this world are made better by 
effective use of contrast. A night spent in the rail- 
road station at Paknam Poh, only slightly prefer- 
able to the dirty Chinese hotel there, put the last 
touches of glory on our memories of the river and 
_ whetted our appetites for the luxurious hotel at 
Bangkok which used to be the palace of the late 
king. Ice and fans, ice-cream, and even dress 
clothes were much more appreciated by us than 
by the three hundred and sixty Americans from 
a cruise ship who dropped in for lunch one day. 
But they had their weaknesses too. ““The Bangkok 
Times” next day described the run on hotel stick- 
ers by the “trunkless and bagless tourists who 
arrived in Siam at sunrise and sailed at sunset.” 

We overheard a conversation between two of 
them in which the gentleman described the famous 
sleeping Buddha as a “washout,” to which the 
woman replied, “Oh, I missed that—is it a lady or 


aman?” 
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Bangkok is an interesting city of temples, 
canals, white elephants, likable inhabitants, and 
tremendous distances. The beautiful temples, 
which cover one fifth the area of the city, are best 
presented by the camera. The likable inhabitants 
are most appreciated by the traveler who compares 
them with the sullen people of India or the uppish 
people of Indo-China. The tremendous distances 
are eloquently indicated in the gestures of the 
greedy rickshaw man. The white elephants require 
a Mark Twain to describe them. 

Wat Chang, or Wat Arun as it is also known, 
which lies across the river from the main part of 
Bangkok, is an especially noteworthy example of 
prepossessing use of unprepossessing materials. 
It is built of plaster-covered brick incrusted with 
thousands of bits of glazed tile. Seen from across 
the river the wat—Siamese for temple—sparkles 
as though set with countless precious stones. 
Closely examined, it suggests a monument to the 
bull of china-shop fame. It is inlaid to the top of 
its highest tower, nearly two hundred and fifty 
feet, with vari-colored broken crockery. The pieces 
are arranged to form scores of patterns. There are 
flowers composed of what appear to be shattered 
dinner-plates surrounded by rings of still intact 
saucers ; grotesque figures clad in suits of broken 
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_ pieces, trousers in one color and coat in another ; 
_ and complicated designs with floral or geometrical 
‘motives cleverly carried out in no more dignified 
material than the accumulated breakage from a 
metropolitan hotel dining-room. In the designs of 
their temples the Siamese show an originality of 
conception so successful that it is impossible to 
pardon the intrusion of Western art and archi- 
tecture glaringly exemplified by the Italian Re- 
naissance Throne Hall, or the absurdly mongrel 
Chakri Palace, designed by a British architect 
in Italian Renaissance style but topped by a 
purely Siamese roof. 

It took much persistence and some bribery to 
see the two most sacred elephants, kept in pavilions 
at the royal palace. One huge fellow has his name 
and title as a member of the nobility and the cir- 
cumstances of his capture recorded above him on a 
gilded plate. His head is slightly more bleached 
and freckled than a normal proboscidean’s, but 
his hide is no more white than the hair of a modern 
grandmother. Religious services for the benefit of 
these elephants are performed in their presence 
from time to time. After death their bodies will be 
cremated. The royal undertaker must know even 
more vividly than the rest of us what it means to 
have a white elephant on one’s hands. 
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Bangkok is an excellent place in which to admire 
the representations of Buddha, nowhere else so 
plentiful, and probably nowhere else so nearly un- 
derstandable by one who is not a specialist. In In- 
dia the ancient statues of Buddha preserved in 
museums often require a scholar’s interpretation, 
especially those of the Greco-Buddhist period, 
from which the extraordinary inference has been 
made that the remote ancestors of Siamese 
Buddhas are Alexander the Great and Apollo. 
The finest Buddhas to be found in India are pre- 
served at Sarnath and Calcutta. It is a pity that 
so many laymen lack an appreciation of their 
beauty and profundity. The traveler from east to 
west around the world, coming first to Siam and 
then to India, is reversing the direction of the his- 
torical spread of Buddhism, but he makes the ac- 
quaintance of Buddhism and its artistic embodi- 
ments in less pure and abstract forms and there- 
fore finds it easier to come to grips with them. The 
Buddhas of Siam have a strong strain of the 
Brahman Vishnu in them, the god assigned to the 
protection of human interests, the Christ of the 
Hindu trinity. The greatest obstacle to an appre- 
ciation of these masterpieces of art is the so-called 
smile, not to be thoughtlessly confused with ordi- 
nary smiling. Such bétises as “silly moron” or 
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“stupid grins” are heard from the mouths of tour- 
ists throughout the East. In each case the error 
consists in interpreting faces in Oriental art as if 
they represent the responses of features to some- 
thing in the immediate environment, the interplay 
of mind and external object, whereas the fact is 
the eyes of these Buddhas have closed upon the 
world. Change and vicissitude, even misfortune and 
happiness, have ceased for them. We are con- 
fronted with the portrayal, or better still, the re- 
flection, of the light upon an inner landscape. 
Modern psychology would call the Buddhas intro- 
_ verts. Other phrases assisting in understanding 
how mind can be preoccupied with what is not of 
this earth are resignation, escape, destiny, peace 
which passeth understanding. The final goal, how- 
ever, to which these statues are signboards on the 
way, is the dream which haunts the wisdom and 
lore of the East. Who appeals with sympathy to 
the dreaming bronzes at Bangkok and the smiling 
stones at Sarnath may be summoned to the 
threshold of the mystery. 

Since the opening of a railroad last December 
it has been possible to go by train and automobile 
from Bangkok to Angkor, in Cambodia, most 
noted of all sights in southeastern Asia. We re- 
fused to pay the price demanded for an automobile 
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by a Chinaman at the frontier, because it was exor- 
bitant even for a trip over rough roads made heavy 
by the first rain of the season. Our threat to travel 
in the bus for natives failed, because the rascal re- 
plied that he owned the bus also and the fare for 
us would be the same as for a private automobile. 
We obtained another car by telegraph. An hour 
after sundown on a sultry evening we set out 
from Sisophon over a great level plain, a former 
lake-bed, dotted with smoldering grass fires. Our 
driver and his assistant were a harum-scarum pair 
who were surprisingly ingenious getting their car 
out of trouble, considering the impulsive stupidity 
which each time got them into it. 

In one of a series of adventures they backed a 
hind wheel off a low bridge. The crash was fol- 
lowed by a dead silence which expressed the fear 
that we must spend the rest of the night there. 
Then for the first time we heard sounds which gave 
us hope. On one side of the river, behind waving 
screens of bamboo, Buddhist monks were chanting 
in unison the regular “evensong” which frequently 
lulls one to pleasant sleep in these countries. Sad 
monotones in a musical scale unlike Western har- 
monies rose and fell on the night air. This cere- 
mony went on uninterrupted by our disaster, But 
across the river an intricate and rapid rhythm of 
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beating drums showed that the man-power to assist 


__us was available if it could be pried away from 


revels. We sat on the bank discussing our luck, 
good and bad, and the stars, familiar and un- 
familiar. A horde of black figures surrounded the 
stranded car like ants around a helplessly over- 
turned beetle, and soon we were on our way, all 
our supply of cigarettes transformed into what 
looked like a cloud of fireflies under a mass of 
bamboo. 

A half moon rose, not on a long curve as at 
home, languidly insinuating itself into the scene, 
_ but straight up a vertical line, as if to expose at 
once all that was going on in the sinister shades of 
the jungle. A moon at the third quarter, however, 
is always old and melancholy, and when we reached 
Angkor Wat at two in the morning the light of 
the three hundred thousandth night since the 
golden lotus which crowned the immense tower of 
the temple was put in place seemed to efface all 
the ages of intervening history. 


Chapter XXI 
ANGKOR 


IncrepDIBLE and prodigious, the ruins of Angkor 
disdain comparison with anything except the 
mightiest achievements of the human race. Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome are names of legendary 
greatness which arouse images of power and glory 
not always enhanced by acquaintance with their 
extant architecture. The pyramids are colossal, 
but their size does not conceal the childish egotism 
of their builders. The Roman forum is not so grand 
that Mussolini is ashamed to dream of outdoing 
it. The noblest building on earth is on the Acrop- 
olis, to be seen only by the intellect. But Angkor, 
work of an empire whose name is scarcely yet 
known to most of us, the surface of whose carved 
stone vastly exceeds in extent anything attempted 
elsewhere, is a tour de force which suggests that 
the inexhaustible creativity of Nature herself once 
in these hot lands poured itself into human bodies 


and led them to do they knew not what, nor why, 
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THE BAYON, ANGKOR-THOM, SHOWING FOUR-FACED TOWERS 
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to the glorification of the gods and the stupefac- 
tion of man, 

The sense of romantic preternaturalism, more 
commonly termed weirdness or mystery, is over- 
whelming at the beginning of a visit to Angkor, 
and even after days spent inspecting the ruins 
remains so strong as to survive and almost bring 
to nothing the efforts of scholars and authors to 
patch together a plausible account of how Khmer- 
ian civilization could erect such heroic buildings 
on a site so unpromising, out of resources appar- 
ently so unexceptional. There is a boasting in- 
scription on one of the Angkor temples in which 
the king claims to be so powerful that he killed an 
elephant with his bare left hand. Perhaps with his 
right hand he transported these millions of tons of 
stone from their quarries twenty miles away in the 
mountains. We are told that the best surmises as 
to the founding of the empire derive from the cen- 
tral fact that Aryan-blooded conquerors from 
India, Brahman in religion, acquired dominion 
over the Khmers in the basin of the Mekong River 
early in the Christian era. After a thousand to 
twelve hundred years of supremacy these Hindu 
masters fell, victims of either a Siamese invasion 
or a revolt of their own slaves. Angkor was their 
capital, and considerations of housing and main- 
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taining an immense concentration of subject peo- 
ples, and possibly also imported workmen, dictated 
its location where food was most plentiful. The 
traveler to-day is shown two huge artificial lake 
basins, together covering an area of eight square 
miles. One formerly had a depth of forty feet. 
These, it is claimed, were immense storage basins 
for surplus supplies of fish caught during the 
season of low water, just where hundreds of tons 
are now caught each year, and kept for feeding a 
population of a million during the season of high 
water when fishing was impossible. 

The forces of destruction have attacked the 
temples of Angkor in a manner without parallel 
elsewhere. Sun-scorched Babylon is dust again, 
wind-whipped sands devour the colonnades of 
Palmyra, frost and wet split the cathedrals of the 
North, but nowhere are these ravages perpetrated 
by a power both exuberant and graceful, and 
which, paradoxically, vivifies while it annihilates. 
Pierre Loti, twenty-five years ago, found banana- 
palms among the exotic vegetation which swarmed 
over the terraces of Angkor Wat. Careful and 
intelligent restoration carried out by the French, 
now masters in Cambodia, has removed all but a 
few vines, to which no one could object that they 
impede the appreciation of architectural complex- 
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ity. The zeal of archeologists is great where in- 
scriptions may any day turn up to free more facts 
from mystery which reigns in the place of history 
at Angkor. Already too many buildings, one much 
like another, have been pried from the jungle for- 
est. Perhaps it is enough that others still remain 
in twilight shadows and inextricably tangled with 
giant roots. But we were not reassured to find 
excavators at work on one end of the ninth century 
Prah Khan, Temple of the Sword. This marvelous 
labyrinth of galleries and halls, estimated to cover 
six hundred acres, suffered centuries ago the in- 
sults of vandals, probably when the Cambodian 
kings abandoned Angkor. Great blocks and even 
entire walls of carved sandstone were overthrown 
and tossed into heaps. Some of the destruction was 
motivated by religious intolerance, doubtless when 
Buddhism displaced Brahmanism during the thir- 
teenth century. Then the forest closed in, writhing 
itself around the still sharply cut stones, fixing 
them into immobility. Life became the preserver 
of death. 

The charming little shrine in the center of the 
Neak-Pean basin is a less somber sight of the 
same kind. An Asiatic fig tree spreading to a 
diameter of one hundred feet has grown out of 
the foundations of the temple. Its roots embrace 
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every stone of the structure so securely that not 
one has fallen. No unsightly bands of iron such 
as occasionally obtrude where the restorer has 
done his work poorly or too well could envelop the 
templet so completely. The truth is that the build- 
ers of Angkor were surprisingly ignorant of what 
would seem to be obvious principles of construc- 
tion. Their vaulted roofs, lacking keystones, are 
never unconstrained. In wall construction blocks 
of stone are piled one upon another without even 
alternating the location of the joints in successive 
tiers. No mortar was used. The removal of a single 
stone overthrew the pillar of blocks resting upon . 
it. Displacements readily occurred in the blocks 
out of which were made the gates of Angkor-Thom 
and the towers of the Bayon, with their great 
carved faces of Siva. 

The Bayon is situated at the intersection of 
two avenues which exactly divide into quadrants 
the square imperial capital, Angkor-Thom. Im- 
penetrable tropical jungle fills the entire site of the 
city except where small clearings have been made 
around the ruins. As one walks about, monkeys 
scatter from the roadside and parrakeets like green 
rockets shoot away, uttering sharp, protesting 
cries. A wall eight miles in length and surrounded 
by a wide and deep moat is pierced at the terminus 
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of each avenue by a superb gateway. From these 
one glimpses the Bayon, placed mathematically at 
the center of the city, fittingly both the earliest 
and the finest example of Khmerian architectural 
skill at Angkor. If the glory of Angkor Wat, 
which lies outside the city, strikes the beholder 
more vehemently through its immensity and better 
preservation, it is after all somewhat as Roman 
magnificence outshines Greek inventive genius. 
The elemental ideas expressed in the Bayon, 
Siva’s temple, are, however, by no means simple, 
and their elaboration is far from restrained. The 
character of the god would preclude it. Siva is the 
destroyer, and his nature is as complicated as the 
forces of destruction. There is nothing pleasant 
and amiable in the atmosphere of these dark corri- 
dors and chambers. The Khmers must have gloated 
over the beauties of terror and steeped themselves 
in the contemplation of horror. In another people 
and under another sky the deification of such as- 
pects of life would either have been morbid or 
have led to cruelty and blood sacrifices. Some au- 
thorities surmise that it did so at Angkor. How- 
ever, it is significant that the half mile of bas re- 
liefs lining the outer gallery of the temple, which 
are our most important source of knowledge con- 
cerning Khmerian customs and thought, lend no 
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support to whatever forebodings the sinister 
temple inspires. The Khmers were a warlike people 
and their warriors are represented always advanc- 
ing or at the height of triumph, just like the monu- 
ments of every people. For the rest it is the old 
human story of work, rest, and play, with homely 
corroborative details of the life of the common 
people and scenes of prowess and pomp around 
their rulers. The gods look on and sometimes inter- 
vene, but they are not so fantastic and inhuman 
as many all too willing Westerners like to repre- 
sent pagan deities to be. There are plenty of good, 
provincial folk in the world who would learn some- 
thing rather profound if forced to spend a night 
on the terraces and in the holy of holies of this 
remarkable temple. There is a legend concerning 
the origin of the temple which Jeannerat de 
Beersky has written down in a glorified version 
from the oral tradition of the modern Khmers. 
It ends: 


The genii built this temple and over it erected 
many towers with many heads fashioned to their 
image. .. . At night, when men, animals, insects, 
and trees are asleep, when water is as black as ink, 
when the sky is not speckled with stars, they wake 
and their monstrous mouths speak. 
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2 There were originally fifty-six of the towers, 
each with four faces back to back, resembling 


masks joined at the edges. Many of the towers 


have been thrown down, others have been twisted 
into amusing, idiotic, and frightening distortions 
of features. These ancient visages out of the ninth 
century which adorn the temple so thickly linger 
more impressively in memory than any other de- 
tail of all Angkor. Why, it is as hard to say as to 
understand the faces and to interpret their expres- 
sion. Even Pierre Loti, whose suave vagaries 
have at least literary merit, in describing these 
faces fumbles about among “gloomy expressions,” 
‘Sronical good humor,” and “an indescribable air 
of senile femininity, looking like aged dames dis- 
creetly sly.” 

When I first read the standard guide-book to 
Angkor I seemed to find justification for taking 
violent exception to these characterizations. The 
book claims that these quadruple-visaged gods are 
none other than Brahma himself, the creator, the 
very god of the religion. This was illuminating and 
satisfying. Their expressions were, then, por- 
trayals of the god in meditation, far from the 
external world of change and mischance, and deep 
in the mystic inner life to which religion in the 
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East has always turned. But reading further, in 
other books, I found an author describing “these 
giants, with lips as sensuous as those of the most 
self-indulgent creature, with full cheeks, which 
spoke of passion, and eyes that seemed to glitter 
with desire.” He found in their appearance a 
happy confirmation of the myth explaining how 
Brahma acquired his four faces. Once the god, lost 
in rapt contemplation, sat motionless through the 
changing seasons until winter covered him to the 
neck with a blanket of snow. He opened his eyes 
upon the white-mantled world, and finding nothing 
to distract his attention, continued praying with 
eyes open. Along came a fair, unclothed maiden, 
dancing as she came. Around and around the god 
she danced. He hurried his prayers, the sooner to 
be through the required devotions. The girl, aware 
of his vexation when she passed from his sight, 
teased him by dancing out ever so little in front, 
so that the god’s eyes were strained sideways, and 
then dancing back again where his vision could 
not follow. The god could endure it no longer. 
He, the lord of creation, made himself a face on 
every side, and then finished his prayers more leis- 
urely and comfortably. 

Reading on, I learned that the first scholars who 
wrote about Angkor were deceived in the identity 
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of the god of the quadruple-faced towers. He is 
Siva, most uncanny and terrible of the Brahman 
trinity. If the priests of Siva’s cult had called in 
Victor Hugo and Poe and Dostoievsky to deepen 
the shadows around their divinity, these supermen 
of Western creative art would have admitted their 
helplessness to improve on the monstrous and semi- 
conscious emanations of Brahman theology. It is 
impossible, in my opinion, to read the character of 
Siva from the faces of Bayon temple, any more 
than to agree with those who find in them sly old 
ladies or sensual gods. If scholarship rightly iden- 
tifies them as Siva, there remains the possibility 
that the god’s personification as a yogi is intended. 
Such an amazing synthesis is Brahmanism that 
Siva is sometimes conceived as being a yogi, 
through meditation, asceticism, and penitence 
reaching the highest goal of aspiration, identifica- 
tion with the Universal Spirit whence all things, 
even the gods themselves, are emanations. And so 
these stone faces are once more manifestations of 
the perennial quest of the East for the substance 
behind the show, the peace which passeth under- 
standing. 

The gateways of Angkor-Thom are topped by 
the same four-faced deity, with attendant sculp- 
tures of nameless women, some as if whispering into 
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Siva’s ears and others linked into a necklace 
around his throat. On either side of the passage- 
way is a three-headed elephant. Most striking of 
all, at least as restored at the eastern “Gate of 
Victory,” are the balustrades lining both sides of 
the roadways over the moat. Giant figures, origi- 
nally fifty-four on each side, grasp the body of a 
seven-headed serpent. On one side gods seem to be 
represented, on the other side, giants. The chief- 
tains of both are many-headed. The whole com- 
position, unique among impressive approaches, is 
ranked by many travelers above the Avenue of 
Sphinxes at Luxor. 

Those visitors to Angkor who wisely plan to 
spend four or more days inspecting its temples 
should devote a late afternoon to the ascent of 
Phnom Bakeng, a small hill between Angkor-Thom 
and Angkor Wat. Elephants can be obtained for 
the ascent if desired. The approach to the summit 
is up a fine stairway flanked by terraces, on each 
of which is a pair of lions, Those at the top are 
purposely made smaller, increasing the apparent 
height of the stairway. Inside the temple on the 
summit is a concealed iron ladder by which the 
venturesome can climb to an even finer outlook. 
Probably most persons emerging upon the highest 
stones of the temple have rather unconsciously as- 
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sumed that they would obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
great ruins spread out below. Instead the jungle 
has swallowed up almost everything. The towers 
of Angkor Wat, a few stones of Angkor-Thom, 
which must be hunted for, the artificial lake to the 
west, the mountains containing the quarries far 
to the northeast ; and all the rest, for three hundred 
and sixty degrees, a vast, unbroken jungle sea. 
The largest temples ever built by man are but a 
few gray rocks in the presence of the overmaster- 
ing tropical jungle. 

Whatever the merits of the controversy whether 
rites of blood sacrifice were ever celebrated at 
Angkor in its prime, no one can deny that blood 
sacrifices are exacted from present-day visitors un- 
protected against mosquitos. The sala, or rest- 
house, is directly across from the giant moat filled 
the year around with stagnant water and breeding 
innumerable mosquitos. Mosquito boots, like rid- 
ing boots made of soft leather or canvas, are the 
best protection against them, but are likely to be 
worn only by those who have had considerable 
acquaintance with the tropics. Even they do not 
suffice at Angkor. For some inexplicable reason 
the dining-room chairs at the sala have cane bot- 
toms. Old-timers—guests who have been at Angkor 
more than one night—all the very best people, in 
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fact, spread napkins on the chairs before sitting 


down. 

Great architects have often been versatile men, 
with a unity of thought, nevertheless, showing it- 
self in all they did. It suffices to recall Phidias, 
Giotto, and Michelangelo. The architect of Ang- 
kor Wat, so far as we can trust the evidence, was 
the pundit Divakara, who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The stupendous edifice seems to bring over- 
whelming corroboration to the supposition that 
a scholar and theologian was its designer. Like a 
profound system of philosophy which maintains its 
fundamental simplicity throughout all appear- 
ances of diversity—an exercise in “the One and the 
Many”—Angkor Wat is built from just two for- 
mulas or theses, however far these are expanded or 
developed in complexity of details. 

The first is the formula of the ground plan, A 
rectangular moat six hundred feet across and three 
miles around, whose stagnant waters charm while 
they terrify because of the water lilies and malarial 
mosquitos which live in them, incloses a series of 
five courtyards or terraces, one within another, 
and lined with galleries. Each courtyard is much 
larger than the one next inside it. The second for- 
mula is that of elevation. Each succeeding terrace 
is raised twice the height of its predecessor as you 
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proceed along the long axis from the main entrance 


- = to the culminating towers, five in number, which 


dominate the whole. “The gods recede as we ap- 
proach.” Higher and still higher must we climb, 
until the final platform, forty-two feet above its 
predecessor, can be reached only by twelve flights 
_ of steps, the one least steep inclined at a forty-five 
degree angle. On the highest tower, far above the 
surface of the moat and the unending forest 
around it, shone the golden lotus. Such a building 
is the conception of an architect who was a theo- 
logian, mathematician, and, we must believe, as- 
tronomer. What a pity that a people who could 
build so did not leave us a literature of their own! 

One evening at the hotel near by I asked two 
visitors to Angkor who had spent many hours at 
the Wat to draw its ground plan from memory. 
Each was profoundly under the spell of the build- 
ing. One, the most widely traveled person I have 
met, declared that here at last is a work of man 
worthy to rank with the greatest natural wonders, 
particularly citing the Grand Cafion and the 
Canadian Rockies. Neither of these persons could 
draw a plan including even crudely the principles 
just described. At the time of visiting the Wat, 
feeling inevitably overwhelms analytical thought 
and almost, we might say, observation itself, 
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Long corridors echo with the intoning of 
Buddhist monks before the images of Buddha, 
many of which have features like Vishnu, in whose 
honor Angkor Wat was supposedly built, though 
really the temple must have been more an expres- 
sion of imperial pride. Wraiths of incense feebly 
combat the overpowering odor of bat dung. Locks 
of hair from young, neophyte priests mingle with 
flowers as offerings to the Buddhas. Lizards sun 
themselves on the wide parapets or scurry to cover 
as we pass. In one entrance hall native youngsters 
in a ring dexterously kick back and forth a wicker 
ball, Thousands of carved Apsaras, semi-divinities 
of song, dance, and pleasure, whose blandishments 
are supposed to incite to pious and brave living, 
adorn the building. Near them, and filling all the 
corner spaces, are the Devatas, “divine wives,” 
less cleverly executed, with comically big feet and 
breasts. 

In the eight long galleries of the first stage are 
friezes which dwarf those of Pergamon or the 
Parthenon. Greenish ooze from centuries of down- 
pour, replacing the gilt and colors of long ago, 
and the green light reflected from palms and other 
trees, soften the tone of these quiet cloisters 
adorned with representations of Hindu mythology 
and Cambodiah history. The sandstone of the re- 
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; liefs within a breast-high band shines with a gloss 


Bi testifying to the zeal of pilgrims who have come, 


few at a time, but unceasingly now for six cen- 
turies, touching each carved figure as an act of 
merit. Out of a half mile of panels the work finest 
in design and execution is to be found in the gigan- 
tic and intricate battle scenes, one with monkeys 
fighting men, and, on the east facade, in the beau- 
tiful myth of churning the ocean which explains 
the origin of the ravishing Apsaras. As here repre- 
sented, the sacred mountain Mandara, resting on a 
turtle, occupies the middle of the sea. Around it 
wind the coils of an immense serpent. A movement 
of rotation is imparted to the mountain by the sons 
of Diti pulling in a closely packed line on the head 
end of the serpent, and the sons of Aditi pulling on 
the tail. The story is found in the Ramayana, writ- 
ten down by Valmiki in a poem of twenty-five thou- 
sand verses: 


Formerly, in the age called Kuta, lived the sons 
of Kyacyapa, who were of superhuman strength and 
beauty. They had been born of two sisters, Diti and 
"Aditi. But the sons of Aditi were gods, while the 
sons of Diti were demons. 

One day when they were all assembled in council 
to discover a means by which they might escape old 
age and death, they decided to gather all those plants 
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of the woods which are called simples, to cast them 
into the ocean, and then to churn the ocean. There 
would result from this a magic beverage which would 
conquer death and make them strong and beautiful 
forever. 

Accordingly they made a churn with a mountain, 
and a cord with the great holy serpent Vasuki, and 
set themselves to churn unceasingly. 

Presently, from the swirling waters, arose the 
Apsaras, celestial dancers and courtesans, who were 
of a beauty beyond compare. The Gandharwas, the 
demi-gods, took them to wife, and they gave birth 
to the race of monkeys. 

Then there appeared in person the beautiful 
Varuni, daughter of the Ocean, whom the sons of 
Aditi espoused. And finally, on the surface of the 
waters, they saw forming the marvelous liquor which 
was to triumph over death. But for its possession 
a war of extermination began between the sons of 
Diti and the sons of Aditi, and the sons of Aditi 
conquered.! 


*Pierre Loti. “Siam” (Un Pélerin d’Angkor). T. Werner 
Laurie, London. Pp. 85-86, 
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BUDDHIST INITIATION CEREMONY AT ANGKOR 


A priest is in front of, and the novitiates are behind 
the screen 


Chapter XXII 
THE PACIFIC 


In gray March dawn we stood at the entrance of 
Angkor Wat veiled in darkness. The eastern sky 
flushed ever so litile and out of the shadows rose 
the great lotus-bud towers. A moment later their 
silhouettes were painted in blue against streaks of 
tulip pink. As the sky brightened, the towers 
seemed to rush toward us. Then suddenly, for this 
is the tropics, it was golden daylight, and the 
towers a half mile away were among their earthly 
rivals, the nodding palm trees across the moat. 
We had come to say good-by to the temple, rather 
than a cheery aw revoir. Not many persons can 
hope to visit Angkor twice. When leaving it 
—with only memories, which somehow become 
strangely unreal after being jostled by the sights 
of home and family and office desk—the conviction 
is inevitable that everything henceforth will fail to 
measure up to it. 

We sped two hundred miles to Phnom Penh, 


capital of the pseudo-king of Cambodia, over ex- 
241 
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cellent roads built on a railroad-like embankment 
to protect them from the inundations which make 
this an excellent country for growing rice. In the 
development of Indo-China the French are rely- 
ing on fine highways rather than on railroads, a 
policy the reverse of the British in India, where 
good roads are still an aspiration. If the spick-and- 
span, picked-up appearance of Indo-China be- 
tween Angkor and Saigon is a basis for inference, 
the French are doing a good job of colonial ad- 
ministration. We spent a day in Phnom Penh, 
finding much to admire in the well-kept museum of 
Cambodian art, but not appreciating as we should, 
I am afraid, the dingy but supposedly solid silver 
floor of the silver pagoda, nor the life-size golden 
statue of Buddha studded with extraordinarily 
valuable diamonds and rubies. The next day we 
motored to Saigon through a landscape more lay- 
ishly green than anything we had seen in all our 
trip. Nearing our journey’s end as we were, a 
reminiscent conversation started between us which 
lasted all the morning, though I remember par- 
ticularly one interruption when at a ferry each of 
us drank the milk of two green cocoanuts. Those 
persons who like myself do not find much to get 
excited about in the sickish and saponaceous milk 
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ofa ripe cocoanut are advised to try a green one on 
_ awarm and thirsty automobile ride. 


Part of our reminiscences took the form of com- 
paring what we had seen with what we had ex- 


_ pected to see. Frequently the discrepancy between 


imagination and realization was considerable, by 
no means always because of our neglect of geog- 
raphy before starting out. An even more fruitful 
source of error is the habit of both writers and 
photographers of stressing the distinctive features 
of a country, ignoring the numerically preponder- 
ant respects in which one country is just like an- 
other. A land is reported for its idiosyncrasies of 
scenery, architecture, customs, and what not, 
rather than for its normalities. Yet these idiosyn- 
crasies are the very features which are known as 
its typical characteristics by those who have only 
a book acquaintance with it. If the “National 
Geographic Magazine” should publish an article 
illustrated with the most “untypical” scenes to be 
found in countries which are celebrated for their 
uniqueness, such as Holland, Japan, and Central 
Africa, the pictures would be suitable for a guess- 
ing contest. Take Siam. It is shocking to travel 
for days in Siamese jungle where the trees are 
bare, and except for the hot sun everything seems 
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like a dry November in the woods of Massachu- 
setts. Judging by all the picture-books, the coun- 
try should be a riot of exuberant life—giant trees, 
vines and creepers with exotic blooms, birds of 
dazzling plumage, and ferocious beasts, especially 
snakes of enormous size. Snakes? Neither of us so 
much as saw one in the length of southern Asia. 
Tusker didn’t see one even in the length of Africa, 
perhaps because, the superstitious may say, he 
took the precaution of carrying with him a neat 
hypodermic outfit and anti-snakebite serum. An- 
other part of Siam in which we motored was strik- 
ingly like a section of Anoka County in Minnesota, 
while the trip into Bangkok from the north re- 
minds one strongly of Holland, canals and all. 
And so it was, to greater or less degree, with 
every country we were in. This is no argument for 
stay-at-homes. They will never see the places so far 
from commonplace that no representation in words 
or pictures can ever carry their image to foreign 
lands. They will never see wild peacocks in the 
woods of India, or parrakeets in the tree-tops of 
the gardens of the Taj Mahal, and soaring eagles 
in the heavens above; nor will they see—but I must 
not repeat my story. This should be said: the very 
fortune in the matter of weather which permitted 
us to travel from Cairo to Saigon without a rainy 
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day is responsible for some of the uniformity of 


= scenery along the route. There would not be so 


much landscape of the familiar temperate-zone 
variety in the wet season, but then the trip would 
be utterly impossible. If we had started from Syria 
in any other month than October, it is unlikely 
that we should have got through at all, and cer- 
tainly there would have been delays due to un- 
favorable weather. 

We traveled without a tent, with ordinary 
clothes, and minus an elaborate kit such as makes 
traveling a particularly showy kind of hard work. 
Even going light, it should be admitted that dress 
clothes are not a mere luxury. They are more de 
rigueur in the British tropics—darkest Africa 
not excepted—than at home. The necessity of 
taking infinite pains to see that all drinking-water 
is boiled cannot be too strongly insisted upon. A 
portable filter for muddy river-water is highly 
desirable, but its use does not obviate the further 
step of boiling. Our contribution to the contro- 
versy over the desirability of taking quinine in 
malarial countries as a precaution against getting 
“fever” is that we took five grains daily and 
escaped. We were continually meeting travelers 
who did not take quinine as a preventive and who 
were suffering from fever. Mosquito nets are in- 
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dispensable and mosquito boots a great assistance 
in diminishing the number of bites, but even most 
careful attention cannot prevent an occasional 
puncture. 

Our reminiscences were not all on trivial matters. 
Throughout the trip we had been struck again 
and again by the might of the British Empire. 
Until the last few days we were never outside its 
sphere of influence: in Egypt, where England’s 
control of the army is a hanging sword over Egyp- 
tian autonomy; in Palestine and Iraq, British 
mandates ; in Persia, where British diplomacy pro- 
tects the Indian frontier and her navy’s immense 
reserves of government-controlled oil; in Baluchis- 
tan, India, and Burma, adding three hundred mil- 
lion subjects to the empire; in Siam, where Eng- 
lish advisers are thick as blackberries and the 
Siamese are still mourning the sad days two dec- 
ades ago when England annexed to her Malay 
possessions just those provinces of Siam which 
now produce the most rubber and tin; in Indo- 
China, where France’s hold is no stronger than her 
friendship with the power that controls the sea 
routes to it. Add the now all-British route from 
the Cape to Cairo, Canada, Australia, and all the 
rest that is hers southeast of Asia, and the picture 
of imperial strength is unequaled in history. Eng- 
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S land has triumphed over her nearest rivals one 
after another, from Spain and Holland down to 


; = Germany. When we realize that the United States 


is incontestably now in that position, it becomes 
axiomatic that civilization in the near future de- — 
pends upon the ability of the United States of 
America and the British Empire to prevent eco- 
nomic rivalry from sowing the seeds of war. Other- 
wise around the most fearful fratricidal struggle 
in history a pack of jackals will be waiting to pick 
the bones. 

No American can reflect upon the mounting 
population figures the world over, threatening 
wars and menacing the standards of living which 
have resulted from new resources and improved 
methods of production and distribution, without 
looking for their bearing on the maintenance of 
American prosperity. Is not the continuance of our 
present economic paradise dependent upon an 
honestly open door for our trade throughout the 
world? Rubber and tin lead the list of foreign- 
controlled “monopolies,” but Mr. Hoover has his 
eye and is trying to get our ears on others. We are 
relatively asleep to the importance of the tropics 
and the subtropics in the competition for markets 
and raw materials. Or, if not exactly asleep, we are 
so lulled by sufficiency and security that no one 
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dares tell the whole American people honestly and 
authoritatively what is going on in the other hemi- 
sphere, where our hands are tied politically, or in 
our own hemisphere, where, to some extent at least, 
we have tied our own. Let a tariff wall rise around 
the British Empire such as is championed by some 
of the longest heads both in the mother-country 
and in the colonies, and inevitably but perhaps 
too late the United States will revive dormant 
memories of manifest destiny to the south of us. 
The United States and the British Empire have 
a common interest in civilization’s goose, but sep- 
arate baskets for the golden eggs. I’m not ad- 
vocating any specifically imperialist solutions of 
our economic problems, but I am arguing that 
the dangerous consequences of soft-headedness and 
sentimentality, together with the much advertised 
advantages of these traits (under different labels), 
are much more likely to issue from the urban and 
self-sufficient American outlook on the world (“to 
convert”) than that of our colonially minded and 
pioneering cousins (“to govern’). 

After passing the rubber plantations which gave 
immediate occasion for these reflections, and a 
great wireless station for talking with Beirut and 
the Eiffel Tower—the one ten thousand miles back 
on my route and the other thirteen thousand—we 
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came to Saigon, “Little Paris” of the ever home- 
sick French colonials. Somehow they have suc- 
ceeded in importing into this town, its shops and 
sidewalk cafés, the atmosphere of France. One feels 
this has been done by hard work and deliberate 
planning of a sort which never appears in India. 
Frenchmen appear to be on the defensive and self- 
conscious in their colonial efforts, while the Eng- 
lish are more easy-going about it and yet get much 
farther. But Saigon is pleasant and deserves to 
prosper. We dined at a restaurant imported 
straight from Paris in every respect except the 
Chinese waiters—the elaborate decorations, with 
an over-use of red; chairs arranged in the familiar 
rows, as if for a long line of téte-d-tétes; and the 
hors d@auvres, lobster and mayonnaise, chicken 
roasted on a spit, and a bombe, all such as cannot 
be found anywhere else on the continent of Asia. 
We finished dinner with a dozen mangosteens, 
nature’s most delicious fruit, a sort of vegetable 
ice-cream. Then we went on board the French liner, 
on her maiden trip to Japan, anchored at the 
quai-side with her nose in the inrushing tide of the 
ocean which had been for so long our goal. At 
sunrise we sailed down a channel deeply dredged 
for fifty miles between verdant rice-fields, and at 
noon we steamed out into the Pacific. 
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